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CHAPTER XV. 


A BROKEN HEART. 


ENDER the direc- 
i] tions of Logan and 
the kind nursing of 
Kate, Sir Walter 
McDoane recover- 
ed rapidly. His 
» wound had been a 
“ yery severe one, 
creating much pain, 
and as his manner 
of life had been 
rather irregular, his 
constitution bowed 
low beneath a 
stroke that a more 
healthy frame might have withstood much easier. 
But he was recovering, and the physician had 
ceased his visits. ‘Two weeks had passed away 
since the night on which he was wounded, and 
during that time his gentle nurse had spent most 
of the hours of daylight by his side. She had 
anticipated his wants, had smiled with him, 
when he was happy, had sympathized with him 
when he wasin pain, and had cheered him when 
his spirits sank. In truth she had been a very 
angel in that sick chamber, and her presence 
had done more than the medicine of the leech. 

As yet Sir Walter had not spoken of his love 
in words, nor had he in the slightest manner al- 
luded to the subject which had been left unfin- 
ished on a former occasion. But he had talked 
with his eyes, and many a sigh had Kate heard 
from his lips that could have been caused by no 
physical pain. He had often been upon the 
point of speaking, but he had restrained himself. 
He was happy in the fair being’s presence, and 
he had not dared to break the charm. But the 
time had come for him to speak. It was late in 
the day, and the sun was very near the western 
tree-tops. Sir Walter had been sitting in his 
easy-chair nearly all day, and Kate had been 
reading to him. He had some strange fancies 
in his choice of subjects, though it was probably 
his shattered state that caused it. At his re- 
quest the maiden had been reading the story of 
Avappin, from the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments. She had shed many tears over the suffer- 
ings of the princess while in the hands of the 
ugly magician, for her soul had entered deeply 
into the strange fancies of the story, and as she 
laid the book down she murmured : 

“What a strange story; but Iam so glad 
that Aladdin got his sweet princess back again.” 

“Are you?” uttered Sir Walter, gazing stead- 
ily into the maiden’s face. 

“Indeed I am, for Aladdin would have been 
very miserable to have lost so sweet a wife 
forever.” 

“So he would, Kate, so he would,” said the 
baronet, while his large, dark eyes seemed al- 
most to melt with the strange light that burned 
in them. “Ah,” he continued, “it is a sad fate 
for the loving heart to be cut off from all on 
earth that is worth loving. It was not the loss 
of his palace that moved the unfortunate Alad- 
din, nor was it the anger ‘of his royal father-in- 
law. No, no, he could have borne every other 
loss but that of the gentle princess he so fondly 
loved. Kate, do you think it strange that such 
a loss should have broken the youth’s heart?” 
he added, inquiringly. 

The maiden did not immediately answer. 
She saw how strangely the baronet’s gaze was 
fixed upon her, and she saw how deep was the 
emotion that threw its shadows over his face. 
She could not mistake the meaning of all this, 
for the events of the past afforded her a key to 
its translation. She sat there by the speaker’s 
side and trembled. 

“Kate,” the baronet continued, as he reached 
forth his arm and drew the fair girl nearer to 
him, “I cannot disguise my feelings from you, 
for in yourself they are all centered. My every 
thought that looks to happiness is of you, and 
my every affection clings to you. Were you at 
this moment to be blotted from existence, my 
heart would be crushed out of life. You know 
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“Yes,” murmured the trembling girl, without 
raising her eyes. 

“T thank you,” uttered Sir Walter, in return, 
drawing the maiden still closer to him and kiss- 
ing her pure white hand. “Ah, Kate, for many 
a long year I have not passed such happy days 
as Ihave passed in this sick chamber. To be 
sure I have been badly wounded, but ’twas to 
save you, and in that I am happy. And then 
what a sunshine of blessedness has hovered so 
kindly about my bed. Have I got to lose all 
this? Must my sun of life soon set in darkness ? 
O, tell me, Kate, must I give up all my bright 
hopes? Must I lose all that I love on earth ? 
Shall my fair princess be snatched from me by 
an ugly magician, and I be cast miserable out 
upon the cold world ?” 

Poor Kate! How she trembled; and how 
she prayed that God would guide her aright! 
Every word she heard sank deeply into her soul, 
and she knew that they came from the very 
depths of her companion’s heart. She gazed 
up into his face, and as she saw the moist light 
of his dark eyes, she felt her heart throb with a 
wil), but yet tramelled, emotion, She could 
not speak yet. 

“Tell me, Kate,” Sir Walter resumed, in a 
lower tone, “O, tell me—may I not hope that 
you will ever be my light of life? that you will 
ever be mine, to bless and make me happy? 
Speak, Kate.” 

«I cannot speak—O, I cannot speak !” broke 
convulsively from the maiden’s lips. 

“Yes, yes, you can,” vehemently uttered the 
baronet. “ You can tell meif you love me. O, 
if you had not loved me, you would not have 
been as you have been for the past two weeks.” 

“Yes I should, Sir Walter, for gratitude 
would have dictated all that.” 

“* Gratitude!’ repeated the baronet, with a 
sudden start. But in a moment more there 
came a light across his face, and in a tone more 
hopeful he added, “Ah, but you did not say it 
was gratitude that has made you thus kind. You 
said gratitude would have done it. No, no—it 
was love, LOVE, Kate, that made you kind to me. 
Do not deny it. Do not say me nay.” 

Then Sir Walter McDoane bowed his head, 
and ina low, thrilling whisper, he added : 

“ Listen to me a moment, Kate, and you shall 
know my heart. For many a long year I have 
been as a wreck upon the great sea of life. I 
have heen reckless and wayward, for there have 
been none to love me or make me kind. All 
about me has been chill and cheerless, and the 
very air I breathed seemed to come laden with a 
moral miasma. For a while I lived in the 
crowded town, but the contrast with my own 
species was distasteful, and I resolved to find a 
spot where I could be alone. Fortune took me 
by the hand and led me here upon the banks of 
this beautiful stream. Here I saw you—you 
smiled upon me, and my heart opened to let in 
the light. You smiled again, and the warm light 
went penetrating to a soul that had been all 
cold and icy for years. It opened wider and 
wider, till at length the fire of love was burning 
there with a flame that was not to be extin- 
guished while life should last. It was a fate 
that led me here, and you can make it a fate— 
a spirit—of salvation. O, Kate, you will not 
kill me—you will not cast me off to die in dark- 
ness and misery. Were I to lose you, now my 
heart would break—it would kill me, for you 
are the angel that has lifted me up out of my 
misery, and if you should now let me fall—” 

“But you are pale, Kate. Are you not 
well ?”’ 

“T am faint,” murmured the maiden. 

“ You are fatigued with over-watching. You 
have done too much. Go now and seek some 
rest, and while you are from me, may God and 
all good angels bless thee. Go, sweet Kate, for 
I know you are over-tasked of late. Go, and be 
sure that my heart is all your own, and that you 
may make it fit for heaven. Good-night.” 

The sun was down, and the long twilight had 
gone far into the depths of night when Kate Gar- 
land turned away from the chamber of the con- 
valescent baronet. When she was in her own 
room she sank upon her bed and pressed her 





Let us speak of it now. Shall we not?” 


hands hard upon her brow. She did not weep, 


but her brow was burning, and her face was as 
white as marble. Every word that Sir Walter 
had uttered came back to her mind, and she 
remembered how lowly and sweetly they had 
been spoken. 

“0,” she murmured, as she started up and 
clasped her hands, “he loves me—loves me 
truly, fondly.’’ 

The maiden stopped, for at that moment she 
thought of another heart that was given up to 
her. She murmured the name of Edward, and 
while yet the word dwelt upon her lips, she sank 
down upon her knees and raised her hands to- 
wards heaven. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE WARLOCK’S MESSAGE. 


Iw a little more than two weeks from the time 
of the yacht’s encounter with the frigate and brig 
she had performed her mission, and returned in 
safety to Morgan’s Bay. Edward Edgerly has- 
tened away as soon as possible to report to Gen- 
eral Washington. He found the commander-in- 
chief, and was received with open arms. He 
was pressed to remain at’ dinner, and he did so, 
and the time was most agreeably spent in re- 
ferring to the past, and in hoping for the future. 
Washington spoke hopefully of the cause of 
liberty, and his calm yet burning words had the 
effect of opening his young guest’s heart to a 
more thorough understanding of patriotic duty. 
Nor was the general without benefit from the 
companionship of the youthful captain. There 
is no soul, be it ever so experienced, but that 
can gain good from contact with other souls of 
purity and truth. Edward was all wrapped up 
in his patriotic enthusiasm, and now that the re- 
straint of bashfulness had worn off, he spoke such 
words as made Washington stronger’ and hap- 
pier. He told of the true hearts that beat be- 
neath the rough gurbs of the dweilers the 
sterncoast. He told how the old men and children, 
‘the matrons and maidens, were filled with the 
spirit of liberty, and how the fathers, the hus- 
bands, and the sons, were at various posts of 
duty—not, perhaps, in the army, but upon the 
blue waters of the Atlantic, worrying and laying 
tribute upon the foe. 

“Why, sir,” exclaimed our hero, while his 
eyes burned, and his rich cheeks glowed, “ Eng- 
land can no more conquer us than she can con- 
quer the marshalled hosts of heaven. She may 
butcher our army—she may entrap a few heart- 
less men of the colonies to join her—but she can 
never conquer us. Every cradle in our land 
holds an embryo patriot, and the first word the 
lisping infant speaks, is liberty! Our stalwort 
boys are fast growing to be men, and for every 
hero that lays his life upon the altar of his 
country’s salvation there shall be a new and 
stronger arm to take his place. Why, sir, we 
are fighting for a sacred right—for a heavenly 
truth—for a holy principle, and these can never 
be conquered. They have taken root in our 
homes, and even though our sires be slain, our 
children shall rise up and defend them. O, the 
heavens may look dark at times, and we may 
shudder at some new tale of murder; but we 
have measured arms with Britain, and we have 
found that with all her brute force she is not in- 
vincible. Her armies can be conquered, her 
ministers outwitted, and her ships wrested from 
her. Go to the dwellings of the British soldiers 
to-day, and you shall find them swearing or toy- 
ing in drunken carousal. They care not for the 
cause in which they fight, so long as they can 
draw from the treasury of the king the where- 
withal to be clothed and fed, and a little surplus 
with which to minister to their baser passions. 
But go to the tents of our people—and go to 
their homes—aud you shall find them on their 
knees in prayer. When they eat they thank God 
that they are fed, and when they lie down to 
sleep they pray that they may be strong enough 
to maintain the right! When England can 
crush out the love of liberty from our hearts, 
then can she conquer us—but not till then !” 

It was some moments ere Washington replied 
to this, and when he did so, it was with tears in 
his eyes. 

“ My noble friend ,” he gaid, “I often think as 
you have now spoken, but it does me good to 
hear those thoughts come from others. It is 
true I sometimes have thoughts to make me sad, 
but I have more to make me hopeful. Iam sure 
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we must succeed. 
clouds can find plenty of them now ; 
who look earnestly, hopefully, forward to the 
bright dawn of day, can already sce the gray 
streaks of sunrise in the east.” 

And so they talked, and thus were they en- 
gaged when they were interrupted by the entrance 
of an orderly. 

“What now?” demanded the general. He 
was somewhat anxious, for he had numerous 
spies out. 

“ Ridgeway has returned, sir.” 

“‘ Ha—then send him in,” 





It was a lieutenant who entered, and the very 
expression of his countenance told that he had 
something of importance to communicate. 

“Ah, Mr. Ridgeway, back so soon?” uttered 
the general. 

“Yes sir.” 

“And what luck? 
genuine ?” 

“Yes sir, in every particular,” replied the 
lieutenant, as he took a proffered seat. “I went 
as you directed, and lay in ambush till midnight, 
and at that time I saw that a large number of 
people had collected in the house. At just one 
o’clock I laid my plan of attack and set forward. 
As we approached the house, I detached three 
men to each of the windows—there were only 
two from which any one could escape—and then 
made a rush upon the door. We stove it in with 
our clubs, and took most of the fellows ere they 
could have a chance to prepare for effectual re- 
sistance.” 

“A band of tories we have been making a 
descent upon, captain,” explained Washington, 
as he turned towards our hero; and then turn- 
ing to the lieutenant, he added: “And so you 
made the capture ?” 

“ We captured all but about six of them, sir. 
We have brought forty-three of them with us as 
prisoners.” 

“And the leader—did you capture him ?” 

“No, general. He escaped by some means 
through the cellar, and some four or five more 
with him. His name was Mallon—Mark Mal- 
lon—as I understood from one of the prisoners 
whom we took.” 

“TI wish he had been taken,” said Washington, 
“for I have heard that he is a subtle, dangerous 
man. But never mind now. You have done 
well. Go to the quarter-master and see that the 
prisoners are proyisioned, and I will soon see 
you again.” 

“Those are the enemies that need looking 
after with the most sternness of purpose,” re- 
marked Edward, after the lieutenant had gone. 

“ You speak traly,” replied the general. “And 
yet they are the most difficult to look up. It is 
only by chance that we are able to hit them. 
By the way, you remember an old man whom 
we saw at the fisherman’s cot, on the evening 
when first I met you there ?” 

“You mean Logan ?” 

“ Yes, so he calls himself.” 

“T remember him. I have seen him several 
times.” 

“And do you know who he really is ?” 

“No, general. Only that he is Logan, and 
that he is called the Warlock. But I think he is 
friendly to our cause.” 

“He must be,” returned Washington ; “for 
he it was who gave mea clue to the where- 
abouts of these tories. But really, I should like 
to know more of him. He is an intelligent man, 
at all events.” 

“Yes, very,” responded our hero; and as he 
spoke, he called to mind the last time he had 
seen Logan, and what was then said. 

In a short time afterwards the young captain 
arose to take his leave, and as Washington held 
him by the hand, the latter said : 

“T have a wish that you should remain with 
your vessel at the little bay for a week ; or, at 
least, that you will be there at that time, for I 
am expecting some information by then, and 
may need your assistance, and at the same time 
give you an opportunity to benefit yourself.” 

Edward promised to be on hand at the re- 
quired time, and after this he set out on his re- 
turn. When he came to the place where one of 
the roads turned off towards the dwelling of 

Captain Garland, he stopped. It was now 
late in the afternoon, but he knew that he should 
have time to go around by the captain’s dwell- 
ing. He had almost made up his mind to go 
when he remembered the agreement he had made 
with Kate, not to come to see her until she had 
sent some word of greeting, and planned some 
place of meeting. It was witha slow, hesita- 
ting step that he turned from his accustomed 
but he consoled himself by the thought 
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course ; 
that he should soon receive some word from her, 
and of course he tried to think that all would be 
bright. Butin this latter respect he did not 
quite succeed, for his hopes became clouded in 
spite of himself. He could not forget the man- 
ner in which Kate had spoken of Sir Walter, and 
of the strange tone in which she had expressed 
her hopes of the baronet’s relinquishment of his 
claim. Then the subsequent meeting with the 
Warlock came to his mind, and that, too, help- 
ed to make his hopes gloomy. In this mood he 
travelled on, and just at sundown he reached the 
little bridge that crossed Morgan’s River. It 
was a bridge below the one over which Larry 
Burke had carried Kate Garland. Beyond this 
there was an open space, and upon an old log 
near the path Edward sawa man sitting. He 
may have hesitated a moment, but it was only to 
assure himself that his pistols were ready for 

















need, and then’ he kept on. 


“Stop one moment, Edward Edgerly. I 
would speak with thee.” 
It was the Warlock, and at once throwing 


ed him, and extended his hand. 

“Sit thee down here,” said Logan, “for I 
have an errand to deliver. Sit thee down.” 

“T can stand as well.” 

“And so you can sit as well. So down with 
you, like an obedient servant.” 

This last remark may have been spoken in 
earnest, but its tone was so light and playful 
that Edward merely smiled as though it had 
been a joke, and then sat down upon the log, 
remarking as he did so: 

“*You see, Sir Warlock, I can obey as well 
as command.” 

“Ay—and it speaks well for you, for you may 
yet find occasion to obey me in more important 
matters.” 

“Ah?” 

“T did not make the remark to call up a dis- 
cussion, so let it pass. But now to my business. 
You have not seen Kate Garland, to-day ?” 
“No,” returned the young man, with consid- 
erable earnestness. 

“ Well, I have a message from her to you.”, 
“Ah, I knew I should get one. She pronielll” 
me one. Bat what did she say ?” 

“ She wished me to tell you that she could 
not meet you as she had promised.” 

“Cannot meet me!” uttered Edward, starting 
with fear. ‘“ Cannot meet me, did you ~ 

“Those were her words.” 

“But how spoken? Did she onan any 
reason? Did she not send some word of love— 





some token of b -some sentence of 
hope? She said something more than that—I 


know she did. ‘Tell it to me, sir?” 

“She did not send to you any other word, 
save that she loved you still, Yet she did tell 
mé that I might advise you to forget her—to 
forget that she ever lived.” 

“O, what a base —— But no, I will not ap- 
ply a harsh epithet to you. But I know that is 
false. O, Kate would never have sent me such 
a word as that. Ha, ha, you cannot trifle with 
me thus, for I know better. Kate Garland bid 
me to forget her! Monstrous! Monstrous!” 
he exclaimed, almost fiercely. 

“T did not tell thee that she bade thee to for- 
get her,” said the Warlock, not at all moved by 
the youth’s manner of doubting him. “ She said 
that I might advise you to forget her. You see 
the construction is very different.” 

“ Logan,” pronounced the young captain, in a 
startling tone, at the same time laying his hand 
upon the old man’s arm, “do you tell me the 
truth now? Did Kate Garland tell you that ?” 

“ She did, Edward Edgerly.” 

“ Bade me to forget her! O+!”’ 

“T did not say so.” 

“ But she bade you to advise me to do it ?” 

“Not at all. She said that I might do it. 
Will you not understand ?” 

“Then what is it? What did she mean?” 
asked Edward, in a lower tone. ‘‘ Will you ex- 
plain it to me?” ' 

“Of course I will. In the first place, her 
father exacted from her a promise that she 
would not speak with you again until Sir Wal- 
ter McDoane was well. You have heard of his 
accident ?” 

“Yes. Uncle David told me of it.” 

“Very well. Her father tried to make her 
promise that she would have nothing more to do 
with you, but she would promise him no such 
thing, though she did promise ag I have told you. 
But now she is beset by Sir Walter. He loves 
her, and he presses his claims hard upon her.” 

“But she does not love him,” uttered Ed- 
ward. 

“J don’t know about that. Her’s is a strange 
heart. Sir Walter has twice saved her life, and 
on the last time he came nigh losing his own. 
But he does not take advantage of this. He 
only asks for her love because he truly loves her. 
But let that pass. You must not seck Kate 








| Garland at present.” 

“ But I cannot forget her.” 

“No, I will not advise you to forget her; 
but if you love her, and have a care for her wel- 
fare, you will not think of seeing her now, and 
simply for this reason: If you were to see her 
now, her father would in all probability find it 
out, and that would only tend to make matters 
worse on all hands... Worse for her by subjecting 
her to her father’s displeasure, and worse for you 
by making the old man’s will against you strong- 
er than it is now. So you must not think of 
secing herat present. That is all.” 

“No, no, that is not all,” quickly cried Ed- 
ward, “Sir Walter is still by her.” 

“ Leave Sir Walter with me,” said Logan, 
decisively. ‘‘ I will be answerable for him.” 

The young man looked up into the Warlock’s 
face, and by the last dim beams of the twilight 
he could see that the old man was calm and 
impenetrable. 
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aside all cause of fear the young man approach- — 
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“Do you mean that you will prevent the bar- 
onet from wedding with Kate ?” 

“I did not say so. But come, we will walk 
towards the bay.” 

As Logan thus spoke he arose and turned to- 
wards the coast, and of course our hero followed 
him. Edward asked any quantity of questions 
on the way, but he obtained no answers that en- 
lightened him much. All he could learn was, 
that Kate was very unhappy, and that were he 
to see her it would tend to make her more un- 
happy still. But yet he thought that in Logan 
he had some grounds for hope, but what those 
grounds were he had no means of deciding. 
They were sort of dreamy gatherings of promise 
from words which the old man had dropped. 
That they,were not meant for promises, Edward 
was well aware, yet he clung to them and gath- 
ered hope from them. 

It was well into the evening when Edward 
gained the deck of his yacht, and he was prepar- 
ed to go to his cabin and ponder and dream upon 
what he had heard, for his heart was in just that 
condition, between hope and despondency, when 
a man loves to be moody—loves to covet dark- 
ness and gloom. And perhaps there is a suffi- 
cient reason for this, and it is as follows: The 
soul is not sure of any gladness, nor is it sure of 
lasting grief, so if grief be courted, and glad- 
ness comes, then the gladness will be the bright- 
er; and, on the other hand, if the real cause of 
grief does come, why, the soul will be the better 
prepared for it and acclimated to it. 

So Edward had made up his mind that he 
would go at once to his cabin and be as gloomy 
as possible. He had got all the material together 
for making up a miserable, sleepless night ; but 
his attention was very unexpectedly called to 
another subject, and his every energy, both of 
body and mind, was needed for a more noble 
purpose, as shall be made to appear in another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A FEARFUL ENCOUNTER. 


Wnuen Edward passed over the gangway of 
his vessel he noticed that his officers, and a large 
number of his men, were crowded together upon 
the quarter-deck. He was upon the point of 
passing on to his cabin, thinking that the gather- 
ing was only for some social purpose, when he 
was stopped by Elliott. The mate was consid- 
erably agitated, and so were the rest of the men. 

“ What is it?” asked Edward, stopping and 
looking earnestly about upon the eager counte- 
nances that had surrounded him. 

“Why, sir,” returned the mate, speaking in 
quick, hurried tones, “I think there’s danger 
brewing somewhere.” 

“Danger? Do you mean danger for our 

t?” 

“Yes. We feel pretty sure that there is some 
sort of a plan stewing up for her re-capture. I 
tell you there can’t be much doubt of it.” 

“ No—not the least bit in the world,” chimed 
Caleb Wales, who manifested more of resent- 
ment than he did of uneasiness. “ Not the least 
doubt,” he continued. ‘“ But Morris is the man 
that made the discovery.” 

Edward now turned to his second officer, and 
asked him to explain. 

“Why, sir,” returned Morris, showing by the 
very expression of his countenance that what 
he was going tocommunicate was of importance, 
“you see, this afternoon some of us took a notion 
that we’d go ashore and get some berries. It 
was about four o’clock when we went, and in a 
little while after we got up where the berries 
grew, I shied away from the rest of ’em and went 
off alone. Directly I found a thick spot of ber- 
ries right under the lee of a great high rock, and 
there I hove-to and went at it. Well, I hadn’t 
been there more ’n ten minutes—and p’r’aps not 
so long as that—when I heard somebody right 
over my head on top o’ the rock. Thinks I 
that’s some o’ my shipmates huntin’ after me, so 
I just crawled in close to the rock where I couldn’t 
be seen, and directly afterwards one of ’em 
spoke. ‘That’s the royal yacht,’ says he. ‘ Yes, 
it sartinly is,’ says another. But it wa’n’t none 
o’ the voices of any of our folks. I knowed that 
very well the moment I heard ’em, so I laid 
still and began to open my ears.” 

At this juncture there was an exclamation from 
one of the forward lookouts, and upon question- 
ing him, he said that he thought he heard some- 
thing ashore. 

“What was it like?’ asked Edward, who 
was beginning to be moved. 

“T thought it were somebody talking,” return- 
ed the man. “ It sounded right off here, but I 
don’t hear it now.” 

The captain listened a few moments, but hear- 
ing nothing save the low breaking of the surf upon 
the beach, he infstructed the lookout to keep a 
strict watch, and then went aft again. 

“ Well,” resumed Morris, “yer sce I deter- 
mined to know what was going on, so I kept 
still and said nothing, and directly the chaps 
above mespoke again. ‘ We must git her back 
again,’ says one of em. ‘ Yes—and we'll do it 
this very night,’ says another. ‘Wonder how 
many men they’ve gott’ says a third man. 
‘Don’t know. But never mind that. We're 
not to be frightened by a handful of Yankees !’ 
That was the first one said that. You'd better 
b'lieve I was mad, but I didn’t let my temper 
make a fool of me. I laid still to see what more I 
could hear. Pooty soon one of ’em spoke again. 
‘ We'll have our men ready as soon as the moon 
gocs down,’ sayshe. Then the rest of em seem- 
ed to agree with what he said, and without say- 
ing any more they got down off from the rock 
and went off. As soon as I dared to move I 
erawled out and crept along to the little path 
that leads out on to the headland, and I got 
there just in time to see a boat push ont from the 
little cove t’other side o’ the p’int; and about 
three miles off, right close in to Middle Island, 
I saw a British sloop-of-war. That’s all.” 

“And I should say that was enough,” said 
Edward, with a flashing eye. “ But did you stay 
to sce what course the sioop took ?” 

“Yes. I waited till her boat came alongside, 
and then she stood off across the sound; and I 














suppose afore this time she’s standin’ back 
again.” 

“ Very likely,” returned our hero; “ and she 
may rest assured that she will find us prepared. 
Let’s see—the moon will go down about mid- 
night.” 

“Yes,” added Elliott, “and it’ll be likely to 
be pretty dark, too, for you see there is a heavy 
fog-bank sweeping in. But we’ve got warning 
enough, and if we get taken now it’s our own 
fault.” 

“«T guess we'll show Mr. Bull ’at we aint so 
easily taken,” uttered Caleb, with an expressive 
nod of the head. “Jest tell ’em we know how 
to captivate, but we don’t know nothin’ ’bout 
bein’ captured. I’m rayther of the opinion ’at 
they’ll find ’emselves afoul of a hornet’s nest.” 

“There is no mistake but that we are to be 
attacked to-night,” said the captain, after some 
few opinions had been expressed by the differ- 
ent officers, and some additional particulars 
given; “and I suppose the sloop means tolay in 
as soon as the moon is out of sight, and send all 
her boats to attack us. Now we have about 
three hours, but we will prepare at- once. In 
the first place there must be no lights upon deck, 
nor will I allow a light in my cabin, for anything 
of that kind will give the enemy an easier chance 
to discover our position. You, Caleb, must see 
at once that our guns are well loaded with 
grape and canister.” 

“Tt’s all done, capt’n,” interrupted Caleb. 
“T took the liberty to do that afore you come 
aboard. They’re charged with a grist that'll 
make somebody weep, now you'd better be- 
lieve.” 

“Very well. Now have every pistol and 
musket loaded, for the sloop has six boats at 
least, and in all probability she will send five of 
them, so we may not be able to sink all of them, 
and perhaps none of them. See that the arms 
are well primed, and the flints are sound. Mr. 
Elliott, will you see that the deck is well sanded 
down.” 

These orders were all obeyed, and ere long 
the yacht’s crew were on the watch. For the 
fifteen men who had been killed in the encount- 
er with, and capture of, the English brig Titan, 
Edward had shipped sixteen new ones, so that 
he now had eighty men besides himself, and not 
a man of them all would he wished to have ex- 
changed. 

At length the moon went down a little before 
midnight, and, as Elliott had predicted, it was 
very dark, though the haze was not thick—only 
thick enough to shut out the light of the stars. 
The wind was from the northward, so that as 
the yacht swung by her anchor her stern was 
laying directly towards the entrance to the bay, 
but a spring cable was run out through a heavy 
snatch-block at the larboard quarter, and then 
made fast to the chain cable ahead, and in this 
way the schooner’s stern was hauled around 
until her broadside was presented towards the 
point from whence the attack was expected. 
After this was done, Caleb loosened the aprons 
upon the breech of his guns, and then got his 
matches ready, all four of the carriage-guns hav- 
ing been run over on to the starboard side, 
where there were ports sufficient for them. 

Until nearly half-past twelve the crew watched 
without hearing anything. One bell was report- 
ed, but Edward did not allow it to be struck. 
It was not so dark but that the line of the shore 
could be made out, though probably that was 
owing to the phosphorescent glimmering of the 
surf, for it was with difficulty that the outlines 
of aman could be distinguished halt the length 
of the deck. 

At length there was a gentle “—sh!” from 
the lips of the captain, and in a moment more 
the dull sound of muffled oars could be heard, 
and they sounded, too, as though they could not 
be a great distance, for the direction of the wind 
was unfavorable for the conveyance of sound in 
the direction most required by the Yankees. 

“Caleb,” whispered the captain, in quick, 
hurried tones, as though an important idea had 
just struck him, “ have you a blue-light handy ?” 

“Yes sir. There’s two of ’em—” 

“Never mind particulars. Get one of them 
instantly and set it on the main channel, and 
then set fire to itat once. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes! O, Jerewsalem !” 

And with this characteristic expression the 
gunner hastened to get the light, and while he 
was gone the captain saw that a sufficient crew 
was stationed at each gun. Caleb brought the 
blue-light, and placed it outside of the bulwarks 
upon the starboard main channel. The object 
of thus placing the light will at once be apparent, 
for as the channel was outside, and some three 
feet lower than the top of the bulwarks, the 
light would fall upon the water without striking 
the eyes of those on the deck of the yacht. The 
moment Caleb touched his match to the pyrotech- 
nic mass, a bright blue flame shot up into the 
heavens, and the waters of the bay were clothed 
with a glare equal to that of full noonday. 
There were the boats, not more than a cable- 
length distant—five of them—all filled with 
men; but they had suddenly stopped as the 


| magic flash of the blue-light leaped up and out 


through the darkness, and their oars were rest- 
ing with the blades out of water. 

“On, on!” shouted an officer who stood in 
the stern sheets of the foremost boat. 
your oars and dash ahead ! 
Saint George, the yacht is ours 

“Level! level!” uttered Edward, as he flew 
from gun to gun. ‘“ You take the foremost boat, 
Caleb—and you the next, Jackson—and you, 
Libby, aim at the third—and let this one take 
the fourth. Now—fire !” 

The four twelve-pounders belched forth their 
volumes of flame, and the messengers of de- 
struction were hurled upon the advancing foe. 
Each gun had contained one round shot, astand 
of grape, and a canister. A long, loud yell, 
like the howlings of a thousand mad demons 
broke from the enemy, and as soon as the smoke 
had rolled off a little it was seen that three of 
the boats had been smashed, and two of those 
three torn to atoms. At this instant the blue- 
light expired, and all was chaotic darkness upon 
the waters of the bay. The yells and groans of 
the discomfited enemy could be heard, and they 


“Tn with 
Now for it. By 


” 





came mingled with cries for succor and the 
plashing of the swimmers. 

“Toad again!” ordered Captain Edgerly, 
as soon as he found that the two unharmed boats 
were picking up the swimmers. “Load quick- 
ly, for they may try us again.” 

The guns were once more loaded, and then 
the captain ordered another .blue-light to be 
placed upon the channel and lighted. 

“We must make quick work of it,” he said, 
speaking in tones of more than ordinary mean- 
ing, “for I’ve not half done with those fellows 
yet. Before, Iam done, England shall have one 
sloop-of-war the less in her royal navy! Stand by 
now |” 

Again the fierce glare of the blue-light shot out 
through the gloom, and it was found that the 
two boats had picked up most of the live men 
from the water; but as soon as the light came 
they got out all their oars and started for the 
sound. 

“ That will not do,” uttered our hero, as he 
noticed the movement of the enemy. “If they 
escape us now we shall not get the sloop. Ready, 
Caleb! Quick! Fire!” 

Two of the guns were fired first, and as soon 
as the smoke had lifted, the other two were 
fired, and then the gunner sprang to his “ Long- 
Tom ;” but the latter was not needed, for both 
the boats were effectually destroyed, and their 
crews, such of them as were left alive, were wild- 
ly plashing about in the water. 

“Light the battle-lanterns, and stand by to 
call away the boats !” shouted Edward. “Into 
your boat all the first-cutter’s crew, and go and 
bring off old Morgan’s pinnace! Bear a hand, 
now, and look alive. The second and third cut- 
ters will go and pick up the enemy !” 

All was now life and activity on board the 
yacht. The lanterns were quickly lighted, but 
when the blue-light had gone out all was so dark 
again that Edward determined to keep up the 
pyrotechnic fire until the swimming enemy were 
all picked up, for the lanterns now appeared 
only like so many fire-flies. So Caleb went to 
the magazine and brought up more blue-lights, 
and ere long the waters were once more ina 
blaze. While the first cutter went after the old 
fisherman’s pinnace, the other two boats hurried 
away to where the frantic Englishmen were 
clinging to bits of the boat wreck, but they suc- 
ceeded in getting only thirteen of them. The 
rest had all either been killed or drowned, save, 
perhaps, that a few might have reached the 
shore, though the latter alternative was not very 
probable. 

As soon as the prisoners were brought on 
board the yacht, Edward had them arranged 
on the quarter-deck. There were none of them 
wounded, for those who had been so unfortunate 
had all been drowned. Among those who had 
thus been saved was one lieutenant, and from 
him our hero learned that there had come in the 
five boats one hundred and fourteen men! and 
also that the commander of the expedition had 
been killed at the first fire. The lieutenant was 
by no means angry. He seemed to be grateful 
to think that he had been saved from a watery 
grave, and if he had another predominant emo- 
tion, it was that of sorrow. 

“Ah, sir,” he said, answering to a question 
which Edward had asked, “ your first fire was a 
terrible one. Our boats were so huddled togeth- 
er that your shot could not help taking effect. 
When we first saw your blue-light, we fancied 
that it was only some signal of alarm, nor had 
we the least suspicion that our plans had been 
discovered until your grape and canister came 
pouring into us. There must be one hundred and 
one of our poor fellows in the land of death ere 
this !”” 

“Some of them may have gained the shore,” 
suggested Edward, feeling really hopeful that 
such might be the case ; for the utter abjection 
of his prisoner softened his feelings. 

“No, no,” uttered the lieutenant, ‘that can- 
not be, for I saw them sinking around me by 
dozens. Four well charged canisters fired at 
that distance could not let many men live to 
swim. No, no, I think all that were left un- 
wounded clung to the pieces of wreck.” 

“T suppose your ship will wait for you out- 
side ?” 

“Te.” 

“Tt must be that the greater part of the crew 
were sent in the boats ?” observed Edward, with 
seeming carelessness, but in reality with an 
eager purpose. 

“Our crew all told numbers one hundred 
and ninety—” 

“—-sh! Stop, you dunder-head!’’ uttered an 
old quarter-master, who stood at the lieutenant’s 
right hand. ‘Can’t ye see the game? He 
means to cut out the old sloop !” 

“You are right, my friend,” said Edward, 
with a light smile. “Ido mean to capture the 
sloop if possible ; and, since the sloop was sent 
out for no other purpose than to capture me, 
you will not think too harshly of me, if I follow 
up the advantage I have thus far gained. I 
don’t blame you for wanting to save your ship, 
but I fear you spoke too late.” 

By this time the first cutter had come off with 
the pinnace, and our hero had his prisoners put 
in irons and placed in a position where they 
would be safe. But they were nevertheless treat- 
ed kindly, and were allowed a sufficient quantity 
of spirit to overcome the effects of their cold 
bath, and also some dry clothing. For this they 
were exceedingly grateful, for it was what they 
had not expected, having long been accustomed 
to see their own prisoners treated very dif- 
ferently. 

Edward had learned enough to know that 
there could not be over eighty men on board the 
sloop, and he believed there were only seventy- 
six, as he thought it probable that her whole 
crew had numbered only one hundred and ninety. 
As soon as the pinnace was hauled alongside he 
sent thirty of his men intoher. Then he sent 
twenty into the first cutter, and took twenty with 
himself in the second cutter, making seventy 
men besides himself, leaving only ten of his crew 
to see to the yacht and take care of the prison- 
ers, and also leaving them a boat to be used in 
case of emergency. 


Now,” cried the young captain, as he stood 
up in the stern of his boat and waved his hand, 
‘let every man be a man. Keep close upon 
either quarter of my boat, and see that your pis- 
tols are kept dry. One blow more for our 
country! Down with your oars, and give way !’”” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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They tell me thou’rt going to seek pleasure afar, 

In that land where no winter earth’s gladness can mar; 
Where the san ever shines in his beauty most rare, 
Where the choicest of perfumes are borne on the air. 
But amid all its grandeur,’ I know thou wilt sigh 

For the sight thou’lt not meet ’neath fair southern sky. 


Bright birds of gay plumage may warble their song, 
As sweet orange groves thou dost wander among ; 
And lovers may breathe in thy ear passion’s fire, 


Yet mid wildest allurements, a tone unforgot, 
In thy heart’s inmost cell will still hold a green spot. 


O, leave not our home, though the storm spirit lowers, 
Betimes o’er our land, we have long, sunny hours; 

But even the tempests that sweep o’er our sky 

Cannot chill love’s fond heart, cannot dim the bright eye. 
Then why wilt thou leave us, why shed a sad blight? 
O’er the home of thy youth, of thy childhood’s delight. 





WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 


Winter in California resembles spring more 
than winter at the East. Strictly speaking, there 
are but two seasons on this coast—the wet and 
dry. The first rains have fallen, and the green 
grass already begins to appear upon the hills 
around San Francisco. ring the next four 
weeks vegetation of all kinds will receive its 
first impetus, and precisely at that period of the 
year, when cronpiilen is buried in gloom and 
desolation on the Atlantic seaboard, and when 
the trees are free of every leaf, the fields of all 
verdure, and all the little streams choked in icy 
fetters, in this favored clime the flowers begin to 
start from their “root-bed of fibrous feathers,” 
the grains to swell and shoot forth, and the forest 
to don its bop g! cere of green. January is 
the April of the West, and the hills look bright- 
est, and the valleys look — in the gloomiest 
months on the east of the Rocky Mountains. Now 
we are enjoying the “ silver singing rains of the 
young year,” whilst the “sere leaf” and the 
snow-mantled landscapes are preaching their ser- 
mons of death and desolation to our friends in 
our early home. 

Truc, we miss the merry jingle of the sleigh- 
bells, and graceful gait of the accomplished 
skater. But we are, at the same time, free from 
frozen noses and frost-bitten toes ; from shiver- 
ing in the early morning, and trembling between 
the cold sheets at night ; from coughs and catarrhs, 
pleurisies and consumptions. We have, in 
exchange for these winter comforts, some rain— 
that we can’t deny. But when we remember that 
the same puddle which swamped our boat, will 
aid our mining friends to wash out half a pound 
of gold ; and that the same shower which cut off 
the pespertinal communication between the north- 
west and southwest corners of Clay and Mont- 

mery streets, will enable the dry diggers of 

21 Dorado and Mariposa to bridge it over with: 
ingots, we are enabled to draw some comfort 
from our inconveniences, and return thanks to 
Heaven that we are so much better off than our 
New England cousins, whose blue noses betoken 
Lome winds and frosty mornings.—San Francisco 


COURTSHIPS OF GREAT MEN. 


Of the courtship of Sir Isaac Newton, the 
philosopher, a modern writer says, I have some- 
where read an anecdote, although it. is not to 
be found in the several lives of him which I 
have searched. It is well known he was often 
absent-minded ; that, forexample, he would some- 
times rise and sit for several hours by his bedside 
undressed, and absorbed in thought; that he 
would often forget to dine until reminded by 
his domestics, that to live it was necessary to 
eat. Once and once only he loved a young 
woman. One evening they were seated the 
fireside together. He sat silently smoking ; she 
was too proud of his love to be offended by his 
conduct. At length he took his pipe from his 
mouth, and seized her hand. She expected that 
he was about to kiss it. Instead of doing so, 
however, he stirred the tobacco in the head of 
his pipe with her fore-finger—a rather odd sub- 
stitute fora pin. She was angry with him, and 
their courtship ended. Eldon—the father of 
Lord Eldon, the Chancellor of England, having 
resolved to marry, rang his bell. A female ser- 
vant answered it. He told her to dress herself 
in order to repair to the altar with him. She 
thought he was jesting, and disobeyed. He rang 
his bell again. A second servant appeared. To 
her he gave the same command. She attired 
herself, and was made a bride. Hall, of Leices- 
ter. The Rev. Robert Hall, when on a visit to 
a brother clergyman, went into the kitchen, 
where a pious servant girl, whom he loved, was 





working. He lighted his pipe, sat down and 
asked her: ‘“ Betty, do you love the Lord Jesus 
Christ?” “Ihope I do, sir,” was thee@eply. 


He immediately added, “ Betty, do you love 
me?” They were married.—London paper. 





A THOUSAND DOLLAR PIN. 


There is agentleman in town who sports a 
breast-pin, which, we are credibly informed, cost 
him a thousand dollars, and the original price of 
the pin was fifteen hundred dollars. There is 
quite a little history connected with this pin. It 
was “got up” in Madrid for a Spanish grandee ; 
he went to Mexico, gambled, lost his money, 
then his valuable ‘“ bauble,” the diamond pin. 
The “sharper” who divested the Castilian of 
his bijouterie was a gentleman from New Orleans, 
who, having made his fortune, retired from the 
Mexican capital, was robbed and assassinated 
near Vera Cruz by the guerrillas; the guerrilla 
chief was taken, the diamond pin found upon 
him ; he was shot, and the pin sold to a gentle- 
man doing business in Vera Cruz, and who af- 
terwards set up the pin at a New Orleans raffle ; 
it was won by a steamboat captain, who sold it 
to our Cincinnatian for one thousand dollars. 
We believe the history of the pin to be authen- 
tic, and the pin is a beautiful and dangerous 
piece of jewelry, the present owner having had 
it stolen twice, once by a chamber-maid in New 
York, and once by a fellow who snatched it 
from his bosom, as‘he stood in the doorway of a 
concert room in this city. But the pin 1s still 
safe.— Cincinnati Union. 
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EAST INDIA AND PACIFIC TRADE. 


We perceive by the Shipping List, that there 
are at present engaged in the East India and 
Pacific trade, not including vessels at or bound 
to San Francisco or Australia, three hundred and 
twelve American ships (exclusive of barques). 
Of this number one hundred and seventy belong 
to Boston, and one hundred and forty-two to all 
the rest of the United States. It will thus be 
seen that 55 per cent. or more than one half of 
this great and constantly increasing business is 
controlled by Boston merchants. Forty ships 








are now on their passage to this port from the 
East Indies and Pacific.—Boston Traveller. 


Clothed in eloquence’s richest and rarest attire. . 





A REMARKABLE STORY. 


One night while Sir Evan Napean was under- 
secretary to the home department, he felt the 
most unaccountable wakefulness that could be 
imagined. He was in perfect heal i 
early, and had nothing whatever on his mind to 
keep him awake. Still he found sleep impossi- 
ble, and from eleven till two he never closed an 
bag At length, weary of this struggle, and as 

twilight was breaking—it was sammer,— he 
determined to " 


what would be the effect of a 
walk in the _ -_ There was nothing but the 
sleepy sentinels. But, in this walk, ha ing 
to ae the home office several times, he t 
of letting himself in with his key, os with- 
out any particular object. The book entries 
of the day before still lay on the table, and 
through listlessness he opened it. The first thing 
he saw appalled him. “A reprieve to be sent to 
York for the coiners ordered for execution.” 
The execution had been appointed for the next 
day. It struck him that he had received no 
return to his order to send the ieve. He 
searched the “ minutes,” he could not find it 
there. In alarm, he went to the house of the 
chief clerk, who lived in Downing Street, knock- 
edhim up,—it was past three—and asked if he 
knew anything about the reprieve being sent. 
In great alarm the chief clerk could not re- 
member. 

“You are scarcely awake,” said Sir Evan. 
* Recollect | pee age must have been sent.” 

The chief clerk said that he now recollected 
he had sent it to the clerk of the crown, whose 
business it was to forward it to York. 

“Good!” said Sir Evan; but have you his 
a and certificate that it is gone 9” 

‘ io.” 


“Then come with me to his house; we must 
find him, it is so early.” 

It was now four, and the clerk of the crown 
lived in Chancery Lane. There was no hackney 

to be seen, and they almost ran. They 
were just in time. The clerk of the crown had 
acountry house, and meaning to have a long 
holiday, he was at that moment stepping into 
his gig to go to his villa. Astounded at the 
visit of the under-secretary of state, at such an 
hour, he was still more so at his business. 

‘Heavens !”’ cried he, “the reprieve is locked 
up in my desk !” 

It was brought. Sir Evan sent to the post- 
office for the truest and fleetest express. The 
reprieve reached York the next morning, just at 
the moment when the unhappy men were as- 
cending the cart.—Saturday Post. 





SUPERSTITION OF SAILORS. 


Some months since, a worthy Connecticut 
clergyman, having been abroad ona bronchital 
tour, took Passage home in the brig 
New York. The voyage was an exceedingly rough 
one—it was nothing but storm after storm—and 
the sailors knowing there was a clergyman on 
board, declared that the —— old parson was 
the cause of them all. One night, during a ter- 
rible hurricane, as the man lay in his berth, 
he overheard the chi 

“The men work well, but they swear that the 
tempest is raised because that —— old parson is 


—, 0 


on , 
“Well,” replied the captain, with a tremen- 
dous oath, “I oc to believe it myself. Curse 
the old fellow! I wish he was at the bottom of 
the sea!” 

Whereat the heart of the old man began to 
sink within him. He knew not what to do—he 
rolled on this side, then on that. At last, a 
sudden idea struck him, and he rose from his 
berth, and said : 

“Tl even do as Jonah did—I will go upon 
deck and tell those misguided men that they 
may throw me into the sea, if by so doing they 
believe that their lives and their owner’s prop- 
erty can be saved. But, he added, with a sigh, 
‘I fear me, there be no whales hereabouts.” 

The good parson dressed himself, and made 
his way, as best he could, to the cabin gangway, 
the brig rocking and pitching at a furious rate. 
After many repeated attempts, he reached the 
deck. The wind howled, the rain fell in torrents, 
the sea ran mountains high, and a wave break- 
ing upon the deck, the spray flew over the. par- 
son, and well nigh choked him. The old man 
stood a moment in suspense. At the = 
tion of the movement, he turned, and carefully 
crept back down the stairway, saying to himself, 
“T believe I had better take a pleasant night for 
it—N. O. Picayune. 
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BY SYDNEY E. CHURCH. 


Soft beauty may dwell in a flower 
That blooms in a summer morning, 
But it withers away in an hour, 
At the sound of a wintry warning; 
It may wave in the leafy trees, 
As their boughs in the wild wind quiver ; 
It may sing in the passing breeze, 
Or gleam in the shining river. 


It may lurk in the dark blue eye, 

It may float in the ether at even; 
It may glow in the stars of the sky, 

Of the earth, yet a semblance of heaven. 
But the fairest of beauties below, 

Which the dwellers of earth may inherit, 
Dwelleth not in an outward show, 

But abides in the loving spirit, 


And time with a ruthless sway, 

Treads fiercely and proudly before them ; 
And the beauties of earth pass away, 

As his glance is thrown withering o’or them. 
He robs the bright eye of its hue, 

He pinches the blossoms tighter ; 
But the heavenly beauty of soul 

Growing old, groweth every day brighter. 
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A CHEAP LUXURY. 

As a weary traveller was wending his way 
through the mud, out in a far west region of 
country, he discovered ahead, a young maiden 
standing in the door of a small log house. He 
rode up in front of the house and asked the 
maiden for a drink of water; he drank it, and 
she being the first woman he had seen for several 
days, offered her a “dime for a kiss.” The 
young maiden accepted the offer, and received 
both kiss and dime. The traveller was about 
to resume his journey ; but the maiden never be- 
fore having seen a dime, asked: ‘ What am I 
to do with the dime ?’”’ ‘“ You may use it in 
any way vou wish,” he replied, “it is yours.” 
“That being the case,” she replied, “I'll give 
back the dime and take another kiss.””—Olive 
Branch. 
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Pretry Goov.—The Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er has the following:—An athletic specimen 
from the Emerald Isle called into the counting- 
room of one of our River Street merchants. 

“The top of the mornin’ to ye, Musther 
, I’ve been told ye’re in want 0’ help.” 

“T’ve but little to do,” replied P » With 
mercantile gravity. 

“T’m the very boy for yees. It’s but little I 
care about doing—and it’s the money I’m afther, 
shure.” 

The naive reply procured him a situation 
with P—— 


P. 

















mate say to the captain: 
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BY WILLIAM R. LAWRENCE. 
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She sat within a rosy bower, 
A being young and fair; 

Bright beamed her eyes of agare hue, 
Soft waved her golden hair. 

And there in armor, by her side 
A noble form did kneel ; 

A knight equipped for sanguine strife, 
Encased in polished steel. 


The maiden’s hand he clasped in his, 
And pressed it to his heart ; 

While she in tears, bemoaned that fate 
Two loving souls should part. 

For on the morrow he must join 
Of knights a valiant band, 

And leave with them his own true love 
To fight in Moly Land. 


But ere he left the fair one’s side, 
She took a tress of hair 

And ‘neath his armor, o’er his heart, 
She bound the treasure there ; 

An amulet which should possess 
A rare and sacred charm, 

Inspire him on the battle field, 
And shield his form from harm. 


And there they parted! nevermore 
On earth to meet again, 

For ere another year came round 
Her gallant lord was slain ; 

And ‘neath his armor, o’er his heart, 
A golden tress was found ; 

The same which Ellen’s loving hand 
At parting there had bound. 
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THE MUTINEERS. 
A SEA SKETCH. 


Compiled from the papers of a London Detective 
Police Officer. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


Ir was in the year of our Lord eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-seven, in early spring. I had 
become sick and tired of catching rogues and 
villains in the great Babel of London, and I re- 
solved to take a few months’ respite from my 
disagreeable duties; and in order to do this I 
knew I should have to leave the island, for, let 
me be anywhere in England, from Land’s End 
to the Tweed, and I knew that I should be call- 
ed upon to catch some wished-for character for 
the benefit of Mr. Justice. An old friend of 
mine, Captain Albert Souther, was upon the 
point of sailing for New Holland, and I made up 
my mind to take a trip with him, he having gen- 
erously offered me snug quarters in his cabin. 

The ship which he commanded was a heavy 
Indiaman. On the present occasion he was to 
take a few convicts for Botany Bay, and he had 
also quite a number of passengers who had tak- 
en passage for Cape Town, where they talked of 
locating themselves for agricultural purposes. 
In addition to his cargo, which was mostly stores 
for the colony at New South Wales, he carried 
some thousands of pounds in gold, that was con- 
signed to the governor at Sidney. 

In due time I was ensconced in my aquatic 
quarters, and with much promise of pleasure I 
bade a temporary adieu to Old England. Our 
ship was a noble craft, and she afforded all the 
comfort that could reasonably be desired. Cap- 
tain Souther was an excellent ship-master, being 
a stout, brave man, and very cool in seasons of 
danger. His crew consisted of forty men, most 
of whom had been under him some years. He 
liked them for their uniform good conduct and 
subordination, and they liked him for his kind- 
ness and gentlemanly bearing. The convicts, 
six in number, were carefully disposed of, so 
that no trouble could be apprehended from them. 
The passengers for Cape Town were fifty-six in 
number, and they were all of them stout, able 
men. When I first cast my eyes among them I 
marked some of them as men whom I had seen 
before ; but, though a few of them had villanous- 
looking countenances, yet I was not positive that 
any of them were known rogues. 

For some time everything went on well. I 
spent much of the time in the cabin reading, 
and as the situation was a novel one for me, I 
did not take so much notice of odd matters as I 
otherwise should. Everything was odd to me. 

We had passed the Canary Islands, and must 
have been somewhere off Cape Blanco, when I 
was destined to find that I had not, after all, es- 
eaped the business I was trying to flee from. I 
was sitting in the cabin early one morning, en- 
gaged in writing in my note-book. I had been 
left entirely alone, and had seized the moment as 
a favorable one for writing up my notes of inci- 
dents and aspects of the past three days. While 
I was thus busy at work Captain Souther came 
down. There was something so peculiar in his 
step that it at once struck my attention, and I 
looked up. The captain was much agitated, and 
I saw that he was very pale about the lips. He 
carefully closed the door behind him, and then 
came near me and sat down. 

“Mr. Lamworth,” said he, addressing me, 
“speak low, sir.” He spoke i a whisper, and 
then drew his stool closer to me. 

“What is the matter?” I asked, closing the 
book in which Ihad been writing, and laying 
aside my pen. 

“‘Matter enough,” he returned. 
mutiny on board my ship !” 

“Among your crew?” I inquired. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. ‘ All I know 
is, that my pistols have been stolen from my 
berth, and that there is a bag full of cutlasses 
among the luggage in the long-boat. Where 
are your weapons ?” 

“In my berth,” I replied. 

* Let’s look,” said he. 

We went to my berth, but my pistols were 
missing! I knew that I had seen them there the 
night before, for I had at that time freshly prim- 
ed them. 

“ This is something that needs looking after,” 
I said, after I was sure that my pistels were gone. 

“Yes—it docs,” added Souther, “and you 
are just the man to doit. You have been for 


“ There’s 





years engaged in overhauling land-pirates, and I 
don’t see why your wits mayn’t work as well at 
sea.” ¢ 

Despite my desire to be rid of this kind of 
work my nerves were all strung now. It had 
become a second nature with me to feed my wits 
on the searching after rogues, and I entered in- 
stinctively into the spirit of the present emer- 
gency. Iwas like a hound just come upon the 
track of a fox. 

,‘‘ What sign have you given on deck that your 
suspicions are aroused ?” I asked,.after I had 
resolved the matter over in my mind a few 
moments. 

“Not any,” returned Souther, 

“ Have you spoken about it to any one ?” 

“ Only yourself.” 

“Have you reason to suspect any of your 
crew ?” 

“No, sir. I do not believe a single man of 
them could be drawn into a mutiny.” 

“ Then it must be among the: passengers for 
Cape Town.” 

“T think so.” 

“ Your money is all under this floor.” 

“ Yes,—directly underneath where you sit. 
Six boxes of it.” 

“ Think any of those fellows know where it is ?” 

“O, yes. Some of them were here when it 
came on board.” 

I got the captain to explain to me all that he 
had seen on deck. He had discovered the bag 
of cutlasses in the long-boat by accident while 
reaching over after a rope-yarn. He saw the 
brass hilt of one just peeping out at the mouth 
of the bag, and from the abrupt projections all 
over the bag’s surface he knew that it must be 
full of the same kind of weapons. He did not 
touch the bag, and he moreover assured me that 
no movement of his could have betrayed the 
startling knowledge he had gained. 

I bade Souther go on deck and look after his 
business as though nothing had happened, and 
for the present to leave the rest with me. He 
went up, and shortly afterwards I followed. 
The crew were all on deck, but most of the Cape 
Town passengers were below. There were only 
fivé of them up, and they were on the starboard 
side of the forecastle. I carelessly loanged for- 
ward as far as the waist, and there I climbed up 
on a water-cask and leaned over the rail. When 
I turned to come down I cast my eyes into the 
long-boat, my elevated position giving me a view 
of its interior. I could see beneath the boat’s 
temporary roof, which, during pleasant weather, 
was sometimes raised, and I knew that I saw the 
very spot where the captain had seen the bag, 
but it was not there for me to see. I saw other 
articles which he had described as lying close 
about it, but even they were not in the position 
in which he had described them. I knew that 
the bag must have been moved. Much of the 
baggage of these Cape Towners was in the long- 
boat, so they had perfect liberty to go there when 
they chose. 

As soon as I had taken this observation I went 
down to the galley to light a cigar. The galley 
was forward, on the steerage deck, and having 
lighted my cigar I quietly took a stroll along the 
deck, whistling a careless medley as I went, 
seeming as easy as though I were half asleep, 
but yet with every wit at work. All the passen- 
gers were there, some of them lounging about, 
and others sitting upon the deck. I looked care- 
fully into every eye among them, and I was not 
slow in reading the mischief that brooded there. 


If Iam to read a villain I want to look him’ 


directly in the eye without his mistrusting that I 
suspect him. There is a peculiar expression of 
the eye under such circumstances—an expres- 
sion that I cannot clearly define, but yet which 
long years of experience had given to my under- 
standing. It is a sort of wavering expression— 
a tendency of the eye to droop before the gaze 
of a stranger. It has a kind of wistful spar- 
kle, too—and then there is a twitching of the 
muscles beneath the lower lid, as though that 
eye wished to look calm, but could not. I can- 
didly believe that no man can have a plan for 
crime formed in his mind, and, when my sus- 
picions are once aroused, hide it from me in his 
eye. 

It was no uncommon thing for me to stroll 
about the steerage when I was smoking, albeit 
smoking was generally confined to the upper 
deck. As I remarked before, I looked every 
man in the eye, and yet did it in such a manner 
that no suspicions could have been excited. Be- 
fore I left that deck I felt confident that I had 
counted over forty men that were laboring under 
the weight of meditated crime. I knew that if 
mutiny was intended, they were engaged in it 

When I returned to the deck I walked aft to 
where the captain stood. 

“Beautiful morning, isn’t it?’ said I, loud 
enough to be heard by some of: the Cape Town 
passengers who had come upon the quarter-deck. 

“Very,” returned Souther, as innocently as 
could be desired. 

“ Send Millman down,” I whispered, as I pass- 
ed on towards the cabin. 

Mr. Millman was the lieutenant, and he had 
been on deck since four o’clock in the morning. 
Shortly after Lentered the cabin he followed me, 
and with a wondering expression on his counte- 
nance he asked me what was wanted. 

“Mr. Millman,” I asked, “did you notice 
any one approach the long-boat while Captain 
Souther was down here a short time since ?” 

“ There were several of the passengers loafing 
about there,” he answered. 

“But did you see any one get up soas to 
reach into the boat ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Millman, after a moment’s 
thought, “ I think the man they call Breton did.” 

“You are sure of it, are you ?” 

“ Yes—now I come to think of it, lam. He 
reached in and got out a small bag of clothes.” 

“A bag of clothes ?” 

“Yes, for he opened it and took out a frock, 
and then put it back.” 

“ Was he not some time in replacing it ?” 

“Yes. He seemed to take some pains to 
stow it away carefully.” 

“ Where are your pistols, Mr. Millman ?”’ 

“Tn my berth,” 

« Let’s look.” 





“ Why—somebody must have taken them,” 
uttered the lieutenant, gazing first at me, and 
then at the place where he had kept his weapons. 
“ What does this all mean, Mr. Lamworth ?” 

I explained to him all that was suspected, and 
though he was much startled at first, yet I per- 
suaded him to be quiet, making him understand 
that the least sign on his part might prove fatal 
to us. He understood me, and when he left the 
cabin he was as calm as could be. I enjoined it 
upon him that he should pass no sign or look of 
intelligence with the captain, and that he should: 
not overlook in the least the movements of the 
Cape Towners. 

After he had gone I sat down to think. It was 
a hard case, to say the least. There were fifty- 
six of the passengers, and I believed that all of 
them were in the plot. We could only muster 
forty-two to oppose them, for of course we would 
not dare to trust the six convicts, and then, per- 
haps, these fellows might mean to set the con- 
victs at liberty and enlist them in the mutiny. 
Difficulty arose on every hand. In the first 
place I knew not how the villains meant to move, 
nor when,—in the next place they had all the 
arms, and we had none—and next, we could not 
alarm the crew without arousing the enemy ; for 
I knew full well that the moment the sailors 
found out the mischief, that moment they would 
betray themselves. They were too impulsive to 
be trusted with such a secret at present. Of 
course the villains would be regularly organized, 
with a plan of operations all concocted. 

Presently Captain Souther came down. 

“Captain,” said I, “ what on earth induced 
you to take such a villanous looking set of fel- 
lows on board ?” 

“TI could not help it,” replied he. ‘“ They 
purchased their passage in a lump, of the com- 
pany’s sub-agent at Liverpool. But then they 
didn’t all look like villains.” 

“Perhaps not,”’ I rejoined. The truth was, 
even I had but just detected them as villains. I 
spoke at first under the influence of annoyance. 

I informed Souther that I believed the whole 
gang of the Capemen were in the bloody plot, 
and also that I apprehended that their plans were 
all laid. He was very nervous and very anx- 
ious, and he told me that he must depend upon 
me entirely. I saw that he placed great confi- 
dence in my ability to circumvent the villains, 
and I promised him that I would do all I could 
to help him, and in return I made him pledge 
himself that he would remain perfectly passive, 
seeming to take no notice of the movements of 
the suspected men. 

My first object was to find out, if possible, 
when the mutiny was to be openly made, so that 
I might know what time I could devote to ob- 
servation. To this knowledge I was helped by 
a very slight accident. When I went again on 
deck I found that nearly all of the Cape Town 
passengers were up. My first surveillance was 
upon Breton. He was a dark-featured, slim 
built man, with a face almost bloodless, showing 
a heartless, cold-blooded fellow. His eyes were 
sharp and quick, and he looked exceedingly in- 
telligent. He*was just the man to lay deep, 
deadly scheme. “I was soon satisfied, from the 
movements that I saw, that he was the leader, 
and also that he had no mistrust that his plans 
were suspected. 

After taking such general observation as I 
deemed sufficient, I lounged carelessly forward. 
Breton was just abreast the foremast, and was at 
work with a needle and thread upon his pea- 
jacket. As I passed slowly by the place where 
he sat, I saw that he was sewing a leather strap 
upon the inside of his thick jacket. It was a 
narrow strap, some twelve or fourteen inches in 
length, and he was fastening it so that it formed 
loop-like beckets. My step may have been 
quicker as I passed ‘on, for I had reached an im- 
portant point—I was confident of it. Breton 
was sewing that strap upon the left-hand, inner 
side of the breast, and it was surely for the pur- 
pose of holding a cutlass and pistols! In the 
course of my walk about the deck I found six 
other men engaged in the same occupation ! 

“Now,” thought I, “their plan is to take 
place to-night.” These fellows often remained 
on deck during the evening, and, as the nights 
were damp and cool, they made a practice of 
throwing on their pea-jackets after nightfall. 
This conclusion was easily arrived at, for those 
thick jackets were certainly being prepared to 
hold offensive weapons, and they would not 
surely be worn till after dark. Now I felt easier. 

O, how easily I could read the mischief in the 
countenances of those men, now that I was upon 
the scent. Every look—every motion, was 
caught by me and turned to account. I saw how 
curiously they nodded to their leader, and I saw 
how eagerly they ever and anon looked towards 
the long-boat. Then, again, Isaw the wistful 
glances that they frequently turned towards the 
cabin. I could see the word “ gold’’ upon their 
lips, and I could read the thought of murder in 
their hearts ! 

At noon I told the captain of my progress, 
and bade him rest easy, only enjoining upon him 
that both he and Millman should have an eye to 
the long-boat. 


Among the Cape Towners there was one that 


had particularly arrested my attention. He was 
a young man, and though there were ample 
marks of evil upon his countenance, yet I quickly 
detected that he was of a timid nature. I no- 
ticed that his hands trembled while he was at 
work on his pea-jacket, and that he would turn 
suddenly pale when he found any one looking at 
him. I had heard him called Malcolm. Of 
him I determined to make some use if I could 
get my hands on him. 

All of that afternoon I remained on deck, and 
I know that no look from either Souther, Mill- 
man, or myself, could have betrayed our sus- 
picions. It came to be nearly dusk, and the op- 
portunity I had long wished for turned up in my 
Malcolm came towards the wheel, and I 
beckoned him to approach me. He did so, but 
he trembled when he came up. 


favor. 


“Can you read writing?’ I asked, in a pleas- 
ant, confidential way. 

“Yes sir,” he replied. 

“ Then I wish you would come into the cabin 
and help me transcribe part of the ship’s log. 








I want to write it all up in my own book, and I 
have neglected it for the past few days. You 
can read it off while I write it. Come—I will 
satisfy you for it.”’ 

He seemed totally disarmed of all fear by my 
frank manner, and he followed me without hesi- 
tation. When we reached the cabin I lighted a 
candle, and then bade Malcolm take a seat. 
With a steady hand I drew asharp carving-knife 
from my bosom. 

“Beware !’’ said I, in a very low tone, at the 
same time laying one hand upon. his shoulder ; 
“if you speak, or make a noise loud enough to 
be heard on deck, I’ll kill you on the instant!” 

I know that my face is one capable of assum- 
ing rather an uninviting aspect, and as the poor 
fellow looked up at me, and then at the gleaming 
knife, he turned as pale as death. He shook in 
every limb. I saw that I had not been mistaken 
in his character. 

“Now,” said I, still keeping my position, “I 
am going to ask you some questions. Life is at 
stake, and I would as lief plunge this knife to 
your heart as to eat my supper. If you hesi- 
tate, or lie to me, you are adead man! Is there 
not a plan formed among your companions for 
robbing this ship ?” 

The fellow was thunder-struck. He crouched 
down as far from the point of the knife as possi- 
ble, and in any other situation I could have pit- 

“ Answer my question!” I uttered. 

“ Yes!” gasped the terror-stricken man, in an 
almost inaudible whisper. 

“ Are not all your Cape Town companions 
engaged in the plot ?”’ 

With all his fear the fellow hesitated. I saw 
that he had other things to fear besides my knife, 
so I resolved to touch him on the tender spot. 

“ Mark me,” said I. “I know the crime you 
have planned, and if you will confess to me the 
whole plot, I will see that you are saved from 
harm. You shall not suffer with the rest, nor 
shall you be harmed in the least. I give you my 
pledge for your safety.” 

This operated upon the fellow like magic. 

“ Now answer me. Are not all your compan- 
ions in the plot ?” 

“Yes,” he whispered, with a trembling eye 
upon my knife, 

“ And is not Breton the leader ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You have the arms hidden in the long-boat.” 

“Yes.” 

“And you have been fixing your pea-jackets 
to hold the weapons.” 

“Yes,” he said, with a look of astonishment. 

“You meant to take the gold to-night ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“And you meant to have murdered the whole 
crew.” 

The fellow hesitated again, but I soon got an 
affirmative answer from him, and at length, by 
sharp questioning, I got the whole secret from 
him. It had been planned that the villains 
should arm themselves secretly as soon as they 
had eaten thgir supper, and that at nine o’clock, 
as soon as the bell struck, they were part of them 
to fall suddenly upon the watch on deck and kill 
them all. Part were to take charge of the fore- 
castle companionway, te kill the other watch as 
fast as they should come up, and a few were de- 
tailed to put those to death inthe cabin. Icould 
not help shuddering at the picture which was 
thus opened to me, but I kept my emotions to 
myself. 

After I had gained all the details that I needed 
to guide me, I told Malcolm that he might go 
on deck, for I knew that he would not dare to 
disclose what he had done. By assuring him 
that I would see that he was protected from all 
harm, I succeeded in getting him quieted down 
so that his manner would not betray him on 
deck, following, myself, immediately after him. 

As quickly as possible I told the captain all 
that I knew, and my plans for action were soon 
laid down. It was now fairly dusk, and the 
cook came up and called the passengers to their 
supper. They all went down but two, and those 
two remained close by the long-boat. I knew 
well their mission there, but I had the advantage 
of them. 

With quick, but cautious movements, the cap- 
tain, lieutenant and myself hastened around 
among the crew and whispered the danger that 
hung over them. The brave fellows started with 
excitement, but they spoke not a loud word. 
Souther and myself took each an iron belaying- 
pin, and went forward, and at a preconcerted 
signal we knocked the two villain-sentinels down. 
The thing was done without a mishap. We 
gave them another blow a-piece, to make sure 
that they should give no alarm, and then we 
sprang for the bag of cutlasses while some of our 
men closed the hatches and secured them. We 
found the arms, and they were quickly distribut- 
ed among the crew. 

By this time there was an uproar in the steer- 
age, and a dozen voices were shouting for ad- 
mittance upon the deck. Our men had now be- 


come fully acquainted with what had taken place, 


and they were like so many tigers. The hatches 
were unfastened, and the villains came rushing 
up, but they only hastened to their death. It 
was now dark on deck, and as the scamps came 
up from the lighted steerage they were unable to 
immediately distinguish objects about them, and 
many of them were struck down before they 
could see who opposed them. 
a dozen of them, and then I bade the crew fall 
back and let the rest of them come up, for I 
feared that if we kept on as we had begun most 
of them would fall back into the steerage and 
prepare to stand a siege, and this I knew would 
be troublesome work. 

As soon as our men fell back matters worked 


as I could have wished, for the whole pack of in- | 


carnate scoundrels came rushing wildly upon the 
deck. As soon as they were all up we set upon 
them. They knew not what to do. They 
sprang towards the long-boat, but they were 


knocked back, and then, as they fell back, they | 


Most of them were brave fel- 
lows and strong, but we had them unarmed— 
they were wild with disappointment and fear— 
and they saw not how they had been taken, 
Such a battle could not last long. In fifteen 


were met again, 


We had levelled | 


| plies ; 


minutes from the time that the two men had 
been struck down by the long-boat 

was settled. Thirty-two of the villains were 
taken and bound, and the rest were lying dead 
upon the deck. Breton had been one of the 
first to come up from the steerage, and he was 
one of the first killed. 

On the next morning the deck was cleared of 
its ghastly load, and then the prisoners were ex- 
amined. ‘None of them denied their crime, but 
they begged hard for mercy. 

At St. Jago we fellin with a British frigate, 
and our prisoners were put on board, together 
with such evidence as was necessary for their 
conviction. 

I have felt proud a great many times in my life, 
but I never experienced, on any other occasion, 
so much real gratification as I did when Captain 
Souther grasped me by the hand and told me 
that I had saved his ship and his life—and then 
when the hardy, impulsive seamen gathered 
about me and blessed me. There is a vast 
amount of real joy in feeling that you have help- 
ed your fellows. 

Malcolm we kept on board until we reached 
Cape Town, and there we landed him to follow 
the bent of his own inclinations. The rest of 
the cruise passed off as pleasantly as could be 
wished. 





ing matrimony. 
Leza.—If © girl was to fall in love with you, 
— what would you do? 
‘artouch.—(Maneuvering with his musket) 
present arms! 
L.—She would doubtless look to you for— 
ale es ge 
L.—And then what a heavy burden you’d 
have to— 
C.—Carry ! 
L.—Your butcher and baker would have to— 
C.—Charge ! 
L.—Your prospects, of course, would not— 
C.—Advance ! 
L.—And you have to— 
C.—’Bout face! 
L.—And never have any— 
L—Now seepaian your— 
.— Now, 4 ive me 
C.—Attention ! ha 
L.—A man of your years is not able to bear 
such a— 
Lobe x in your— 
—But are not 
C.—Prime! 
L.—Your wife may— 
C.—’Bout ! 
L.—Leave you and soon— 
C.—Return ! 
L.—And then you will have to bear all on 


your— 
C.—Shoulder ! 
L.—Would you be— 
C.—Ready ! 
L.—I think you have some other— 
C.—Aim! 





es ’d throw all your epistles into— 
(Fires the musket.) 
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A DAMASCENE BEAUTY. 


We will first describe the daughter of the host 
—a very fair specimen of her sex in Damascus: 
her eyes are beautifully dark ; her eyelashes, eye- 
brows, and hair, of a glossy jet-black ; the latter, 
tinged with henna, hangs down her back, and 
reaches nearly to the ground in a succession of 

laits, each terminating with black silk braid, 

notted and interwoven with various-sized golden 
coins ; her featares (excepting the eyes) are small 
but compact, The nose is Grecian, the li 
cherry, and slightly pouting ; the chin, dimpled ; 
the form of the face, oval ; and the complexion 
clear, with a rosy tint. The bust and figure are 
unexceptionable ; the arms comely ; the wrists 
and ankles, well turned ; and the feet and hands, 
perfect models for a sculptor. Yet this is one of 
the many nondescript beings that we encounter- 
ed with czur and veil in the street. Herface and 
figure are well set off by the head-dress and ori- 
ental costume. On the top of her head she 
wears a small red cap, which is encircled by a 
handsomely flowered-handkerchief, and over the 
latter strings of Is and pieces of small gold 
money are tastefully arranged in festoons. In 
the centre of her red cap is a diamond crescent, 
from which hangs a long golden cord, with a 
blue silk tassel, usually ornamented with pearls, 
her vest fits tight, and admirably displays the 
unlaced figure. In summer, this vest is of blue 
or pink satin, bordered and fringed with gold- 
lace: in winter, cloth, edged with fur, is substi- 
tuted for satin ; and over the vest is worn a short 
gray jacket, chastely embroidered with black silk 
braid. ‘The vest is confined to the waist by a 
zunnar, in summer, of a silk Tripoli scarf: in 
winter, by a costly Cashmere shawl; and from 
| under this, a long robe reaches to her ankles, 
and is divided into two long lapels, lined with 
satin and fringed with costly trimmings. This 
latter robe partially conceals the shirwal, or full 
trousers, which hang loosely over, and are fast- 
ened round the ankles; the tasty mixture of 
colors, and the graceful arrangement, renders the 
costume a perfect study.—Zhe Thistle and the 
Cedar of Lebanon. 
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FRIGHTENED BY A WIG. 


Wigs are sometimes of great service. Mr. 
Drummond Hay, in his ‘* Western Barbary,” 
| tells a good anecdote of the advantage ofa wig. 
| Davidson, an African traveller, being bald, wore 
atoupet. A body of Arabs, having on one oc- 
casion surrounded him, had commenced plun- 
dering his effects, and threatened even his life ; 
when suddenly, Davidson, calling upon them to 
beware how they provoked the Christian’s power, 
dashed his false hair to the ground, saying, 
“ Behold my locks, your beards shall go next!” 
The Arabs fled, abandoning their plunder.— 
Christian Freeman. 
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A GOOD PUN. 


Not the worst pun ever perpetrated, is one in- 
cidental in the popular piece of the “‘ Young Ac- 
tress,” in which Miss Robertson has gained so 
many admirers. ‘The Irish lad, recounting his 
adventures, remarks that when at sea he was 
‘keel-hauled,” a process by which one is made 
to pass underneath the ship by means of a rope. 
“ Did it hurt you?” asks one. “It did,” she re- 
“and I think it may be called under- 
going a great hardship.” —Saturday (Gazette. 
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Many a man has risen to eminence under the 


| powerful reaction of his mind in fierce counter- 
agency to the scorn of the unworthy, daily evoked 


by his personal defects, who with a handsome 
person would have sunk into the luxury of a 
careless life under the tranquillizing smiles of 
continual admiration. —De Quincey. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BREVITY OF LIFE. 


BY GEORGE A. TWIs8. 
Life at most is short and fleeting, 
Fraught with care, and toil, and pain; 
From old age there’s no retreating, 
“ Dust returns to dust again.” 


Joy is but of short duration, 
Beauty blooms but to decay; 

Death attacks in every station, 
High and low yield to his sway. 


Swifter, swifter than the lightning, 
Glide our passing moments by ; 

Now with joy our prospects brightening, 
Now our hopes bloom but to die. 


What is life? ‘tis but a shadow, 
Gliding hastily away ; 

Soon death’s never-erring arrow 
Claims us for its rightfnl prey. 





+ 


[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE MEDICAL STUDENT. 





BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Iw 1820, at the commencement of the scho- 
lastic year, thirty students were assembled in 
one of the halls of the medical school, awaiting 
the hour for their examination. The place 
chosen for this purpose was the library. It 
was about nine o’clock, and the professors were 
not expected, according to tradition, to appear 
until ten. The candidates were re-perusing their 
theses and sharpening their arguments. But 
those who had come hither as to a theatre, the 
spectators, were beginning to be weary, when 
they saw enter the hall a personage clad in black, 
wearing short breeches, shoes with buckles, a 
broad-brimmed hat, an embroidered cravat and 
ruffles. His simple and grave mien, his stately 
tread, his abstracted looks, his singular costume, 
seemed to point him out as a butt for the jokes 
of those idle youth. They at first exchanged an 
expressive glance, in which could be read: 

“A queer fellow! Do you know him?” 

“NotI!” “Nor!” “Nor I!’ 

“ Good ! we will have some fun.” 

“What seek you, sir?” asked a little fellow, 
saluting the incognito, gravely. “If it is a phy- 


* _ sician, you could not have addressed yourself to 


a better place. Here is the whole collective 
faculty. Give me your pulse ; show us your 
tongue. You shall have in a moment a regular 
consultation.” 

This attack, more impertinent than witty, 
startled the good man. He stopped in the 
middle of the hall, surrounded by a dozen stu- 
dents, who buzzed in his ears like a swarm of 


wasps. 

“Is the gentleman a stranger? He desires to 
see, and it is very natural, whatever there is of 
beautiful and rare in Paris. We can then show 
the gentleman in the adjoining room, a woman 
who came into the world without a head, and 
who lived thus to the age of fifty years; she 
danced wonderfully, played the piano, and had 
on her shoulders only a mask with artificial teeth, 
and eyes of enamel, the whole surmounted with 
ahat from Herbaux. We will also show the 
gentleman a man whom we dissected yesterday, 
and who had no heart.” 

“Imbecile!”” returned another student; “is 
that so rare a sight at Paris? Rather show the 
gentleman, since he desires to see phenomena, a 
man who has a heart, if only as large asa pea.” 

‘“* Pardon me, gentlemen,” said the stranger ; 
“Tam not ‘curious. Besides, at my age, one is 
surprised at nothing. Permit me to sit down.” 

“O, yes, good man, you seem to have strayed 
away. What brought you hither ?” 

“Nothing could be more simple, gentlemen. 
I am a student, like yourselves, and have come 
to pass my examination.” 

At these words all the students took off their 
caps, and bowed to him whom they might rea- 
sonably look upon as their elder. 

“In what year, my old gentleman, was your 
name first entered ?” 

“In ’92, my young friend,” replied the stu- 
dent with the gray beard. “You were not in 
the world. It is true,” added he, “that I have 
not always frequented the schools, as I doubt- 
less should have done. I have travelled much. 
The little that I know now, I have learned 
from Nature, not from books.” 

“ Nature!” said a stout youth, opening some 
near-sighted glasses, to give himself an air of 
lightness. ‘‘ Nature! I do not know that pro- 
fessor. Do you, Adrien?” 

“No,” said Adrien, “ where does he live ?” 

“Ah, yes,” returned the stout youth, laughing. 
“Give us his address, that we may go and see 
him. That must be curious. Where does this 
M. Nature conceal himself? How shall we re- 
cognize him? Has he shoes with buckles, short 
breeches, a wig, a tri-cornered hat? Does he 
take snuff from a gold box or a box of horn ‘ 
Where does he lodge ?” 

“ Everywhere, my young comrade,”’ replied 
the old student. “He is at once older than my- 
self and younger than you. He has a hundred 
different costumes. He dresses as a professor, a 
student, a prince, a soldier, a woman, a child. 
He disguises himself like Proteus in the flame, 
in the tree, in the fountain, in the gnat. To 
wrest from him his secrets, he must be seized 
and bound, and he will teach you in a quarter of 
an hour more than the whole faculty in four 
years. But if ever you wish, I do not say to in- 
terrogate him, but only to have an interview 
with him, I advise you to wipe the glasses of 
your spectacles.” 

“Parbleu!”’ said Adrien, “he would do bet- 
ter to lay them aside. He sees much more 
clearly with his eyes than with his glasses.” 

“Sandis!” said a Gascon. ‘I guess the 
riddle.” 

“ What riddle ?” 

“That which this gentleman has proposed to 
us ¢” replied the Gascon, pointing to the strang- 
er. “Do you know what he means when he 
speaks of the lessons he has received from 

Nature ?” 
“Faith, no.” 
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“ Well, gentlemen, it is an ingenious charade. 
To study Nature, signifies that the gentleman, 
without being a doctor, has already administer- 
ed medicine, purged, bled, and even killed more 
than one sick person. Is it not true, my old 
man? Before becoming a simple medical stu- 
dent here, have you not been the Esculapius of 
some Alsatian village ?”’ 

“Sir, you are mistaken.” 

“Then,” said a wag, taking the posture of a 
quack, “ the gentleman has been a tooth-draw- 
er. I have not been to the academy, gentle- 
men,” pursued he, climbing on a table, as on a 
stand ata fair; “it is Nature which has form- 
ed me such as Iam. I will pull all your teeth, 
without pain, for the trifle of two sous.” 

“ The gentleman assures, then, that he has nev- 
er extracted teeth.’’ 

‘In this case, he has been a bone-setter ?” 

“ Or an herb-doctor ?” 

“ Ora barber, like the late Figaro ?” 

“ Or a horse-doctor ?” 

“ Or an apothecary’s boy ?” ; 

“All these conjectures,” said the venerable 

holar, “undoubtedly reflect much honor on 
your wit. But Iam compelled to acknowledge 
that you do not approximate to the truth. That 
surprises me in young persons destined to the 
medical profession. A good physician, such is 
at least my opinion, ought, at first glance, to 
know aman, his temperament, his tastes, his 
passions, his habits; for all these have their in- 
fluence on health and on diseases; all these 
should, consequently, guide him in the choice 
of remedies.” 

“That is true,” said a young man, who had 
hitherto stood apart, without joining in the jests 
of which the old man had been the subject. 
“ That is true,” said he. ‘But the method, sir, 
the method. How can one with any certainty 
divine so many things by the aspect of an inva- 
lid whose features are distorted with pain, or of 
a man in health, whose countenance is compos- 
ed? I have studied Lavater; nothing can be 
more ingenious than his system, but nothing 
more deceptive.” 

“So I do not intend to refer you to Lavater,” 
said the gray student, casting on his interlocu- 
tor a complacent glance. The countenance is 
amoveable mirror, which expresses tolerably 
well our changing and transient emotions, such 
as joy, grief, pleasure, ennui. These fugitive 
images paint themselves without being fixed 
there. But as to the superior faculties of the 
soul, as for permanent instincts, those tastes 
which nothing can alter, neither prosperity nor 
adversity, those decided inclinations which 
usually determine our vocation, and _ the 
principal acts of our lives, we must not seek 
their revelation in this transparent but mobile 
wave which we call physiognomy. Meanwhile, 
can nature, which permits us to surprise in a 
look, in a smile, in the contraction of the eye- 
brow, in a fugitive wrinkle of the human coun- 
tenance, the true sentiment which agitates us at 
the moment we observe these symptoms ; can 
Nature, I say, conceal from us what it is so 
much for our interest to know, not a rapid and 
ephemeral sensation, which vanishes with the ob- 
ject which produces it, but the constant disposi- 
tion, the durable sentiments, the lively inclina- 
tions with which she has endowed each of us ? 
Do you not think, sir, that these inclinations and 
these faculties must have exterior signs, sensi- 
ble signs, almost as immutable as herself? As 
for me, I do not doubt it; I think even that one 
need only have eyes to discover them.” 

The youth whom the old man was addressing, 
listened attentively. Perhaps he was about to 
propose some objection, when the latter, with- 
out awaiting his reply, turned towards the mock- 
ing audience, and added : 

“ Let us see, gentlemen, whether my old eyes 
are more or less discerning than yours, and 
whether I can succeed in telling each of you 
what you are.” 

This singular proposition was adopted unan- 
imously. They arranged themselves laughingly 
around the old student. He took one of the 
jesters by the hand, and after having examined 
him with the attention of a painter studying his 
model, he said: 

“You ought to be a musician.” 

“Ttis true.” 

“ You have been compelled to study medicine. 
You have no taste for the scalpel or the dissect- 
ing knife. You would have preferred the bar 
or commerce, especially idleness, if you may not 
live on melody, pauses, sighs, crochets and qua- 
vers. Your father has done wrong in urging 
you toa career which does not please you, and 
you have done wrong in not telling him so.” 

On hearing these last words, the young man 
turned pale. 

“You have done great wrong,” resumed the 
old man. “ Your hair would become gray like 
mine before you would be a doctor. Do you 
not spend at the opera the money which is sent 
you to pay for your tuition? Become an advo- 
cate. You love argument almost as well as you 
love music. Your greatest defect, if I am not 
mistaken, is a failure not in desire, but in will. 
Take care, for while you conform to the will of 
another, you do not fulfil either the desires of 
your father or your own. Remember this, my 
young friends; to desire is nothing ; power is 
little ; willis everything. Genius is will. But 
it is displayed most freely, it is manifested with 
most brilliancy, when one follows his natural 
inclinations. Sell your case of instruments, 
and try a set of law books or a violin.” 

“ Thanks, sir,” exclaimed the young man 
with emotion. ‘I am ignorant who you are, 
or whence you have derived your information. 
It seems to me that you have read my soul. 
You have seen what I have concealed from my- 
self. Thanks, I will try to will.” 

“Bah!” said a student, apparently more 
skeptical than the rest, “ you are not a sorcerer, 
sir. Acknowledge that it is by chance that you 
have guessed so well.’’ 

“Chance !’”’ said the old student, smiling. 
“ That is a word which should never come out of 
the mouth of a physician. Ah, my friend,” ad- 
ded he, fixing on the young disciple of Eseu- 
lapius a glance which made him start, “is it 
chance which has taught me that you are a gam- 





. 





bler, passionate, quarrelsome? See him blush 
and grow angry. You are not prudent, young 
man. If you justify my judgment on one point, 
they will believe all the evil I may say of you.” 

“Tam beaten,” said the young man, as he 
saw the audience laugh. 

“If you had not interrupted me,” said the 
old man, “I was about to have completed your 
portrait, by unveiling your good qualities. But 
they are known to your friends as well as your 
defects. I am much mistaken, if they do not 
do justice to your obligingness, to your vivid 
imagination, to your excellent memory.” 

“ Decidedly,” said one of the auditors, “ this 
approaches sorcery.” 

“No,” replied his neighbor, “ monsieur has 
the prudence of the sibyl. The oracles which 
he utters are well enough calculated to apply to 
every body. Who is not a gambler? Who, at 
our age, is not passionate? Who among us is 
destitute of imagination and of memory ?” 

“Who?” said the old man. “ Yourself, sir, 
without going farther. In the first place you 
are not a gambler.” 

“Good, and yet last evening I played cards 
until midnight. Is this true, Julius ?” 

“Tt is true,” said Julius; and everybody 
applauded. 

“When this gentleman plays,” resumed the 
old man, “he stakes only his honor, so if he 
loses, he is none the poorer. O, I know you 
well, sir. Iam ignorant where you dwell, but 
I sce your room from here. All your books are 
carefully arranged, all your papers are method- 
ically classed. I do not know what there is in 
your secretary, but it is locked, and the key is in 
your pocket.” 

“Tt is true,” said Julius. v 

“Do not blush, my friend. Order and econ- 
omy are excellent qualities ; but they should not 
be abused. As for imagination, yours will not 
play you many tricks. You will become rich. 
You will be one day a good practitioner, and 
if your patients do not lodge too near the roofs, 
they may rely on the punctuality of your visits.” 

“Tf you had not gray hairs, sir!’ exclaimed 
the youth, whom the old man was addressing, 
pale with anger. 

He had previously shown himself one of the 
most impertinent railers of the old man, and it 
was undoubtedly for this reason that the latter 
had not spared him. 

“Tf I had not gray hairs, sir, you would have 
killed me immediately. It was therefore neces- 
sary that you should perceive Ihad. As for 
you, sir,” pursued the old man, turning his back 
on the silenced student, and striking amicably 
on the shoulder the friend of Lavater, “as for 
you, I have the pleasure of predicting good for- 
tune. You have, I will pledge myself, stolen 
from the amphitheatre more than one corpse, 
and passed long nights in studying it, fibre by 
fibre. Iam already very old, but yet I hope to 
live long enough to see you seated in a profes- 
sor’s chair of this school.” 

“T, sir!” 

“No false modesty. Avow frankly that you 
are thinking of it, and that it i¢ the highest ob- 
ject of your ambition.” 

“TI avow, sir, that I should be proud of it. 
But I am so far, so far from the object—” 

“ Not so far as you think for. You will attain 
it, at any rate.” 

“ But, how do you know this ?” 

“ Child, it is written on your forehead.” 

The stranger made in this manner the tour of 
the circle, telling each, with wonderful sagacity, 
his inclinations, his faults, his habits. Never did 
diviner excite more admiration. He seemed to 
have lived in intimacy with every pupil. He 
knew their private life, their secret desires, their 
concealed faults. He even ventured, as we have 
seen, to predict the future, and time has realized 
most of his conjectures. 

Who was this singular man? It was a savant 
already illustrious in Europe, Gaspard Spurz- 
heim, one of the founders of phrenology. 

This system was not, in 1820, as popular as it 
now is. Spurzheim, in the scene that we have 
just narrated, had made of it a happy application. 

Born in 1776, in the environs of Trevise, Gas- 
pard Spurzheim had pursued his studies at 
Vienna in Austria. He passed for an excellent 
logician, and skilful anatomist. At first a dis- 
ciple, then co-laborer, and finally rival of Doc- 
tor Gall, he had, in 1804, taught successfully his 
doctrines at London, at Edinburgh, and even at 
Paris. But at this epoch, the sound of the can- 
non drowned the voices even of scientific men. 
Spurzheim started again, and if he had not the 
honor of inventing phrenology, it may be said of 
him that he became its most indefatigable dis- 
seminator. After having travelled much, and, 
in order to give authority to his lessons, disputed 
and received the doctor’s degree in a great 
number of universities, he re-appeared in 
France in 1820, and then took his degrees from 
the Parisian faculty. He was then nearly fifty 
years old. After having for a moment, as we 
have said, served as a plaything to the pupils, he 
quickly excited the admiration of the masters, 
He afterwards returned to England, and from 
thence passed over to America. 

A large, yellow handbill, placarded in all the 
thoroughfares of New Orleans, announced, one 
evening of April, in the year 1832, a vocal and 
instrumental concert, in which was to be heard 
the celebrated M. X—, who had landed the even- 
ing before, and whose admirable talents on the 
violoncello had been praised for two or three 
years by the European journals. At the ap- 
pointed hour the hall was full. After some bril- 
liant variations on the piano, there came upon 
the stage a man of about thirty, but who, by the 
foot-lights, appeared much younger. He seized 
the violoncello, sat down, tuned the instrument, 
and at the first sounds that he drew from it his 
look grew animated, and the crowd became at- 
tentive. It did not need a programme to divine 
the sense of the piece he played. 
titled, Souvenir du pays. 


It was en- 


Whatever may be the spot where he has passed 
his infancy, is it not the most beautiful in the 
world, especially when one is separated from it 
by the ocean? In this wonderful distance, moun- 
tains are levelled, plains are elevated, and all 


But of what country, | 
some fool will say; the country of the exile? 





countries resemble each other. Each sees there 
what he loves best; his smoking roof, his old 
mother spinning, his betrothed smiling, his stee- 
ple, his streamlet, his friends. No matter at 
what degrees of latitude and longitude the geog- 
raphers have laid down on the map by a black 
point this dear and pleasant country! The ge- 
ographers do not know it. It is only poets and 
musicians who can tell you news of it. Wheth- 
er you come from the north or the south, be 
easy; you shall be transported thither in a 
moment. 2 

In fact, this was what happened at the concert 
in New Orleans. As he listens to these airs, by 
times gay and melancholy, each sees again his 
old fireside. Every stranger tearfully returns to 
his country. 

Among the latter, might be noticed, as one of 
the most enthusiastic, and most affected, a white- 
haired old man. At the end of the pjece he left 
his place, went behind the curtain, and approach- 
ed M. X—, in order to express, not his admira- 
tion, but his gratitude for the sweet illusion un- 
der the empire of which he still found himself. 

“ Ah, sir,” said he, pressing his hand with 
emotion, “how I thank you! what happy mo- 
ments have I spent in listening to you !” 

“Tt is I who have to thank you,” exclaimed 
the musician. “But for you, I should have 
been, at this hour, the most ignorant physician 
in France, and the most miserable. Are you not 
Gaspard Spurzheim ?”’ 

It was, in fact, the illustrious phrenologist ; 
and the artist was no other than the young stu- 
dent, to whom he had revealed, in 1820, his true 
vocation. They embraced each other cordially, 
supped together, and, at the dessert, M. X— in- 
formed Spurzheim that M. had become, accord- 
ing to his prophecy, one of the most brilliant 
professors of the medical school. 
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A RAPID CAREER. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


Mr. Rosert Ranpom was born in a country 
village more than fifty miles from the metropolis, 
where he now resides. His parents were good re- 
spectable sort of people, who were intent on giving 
their children a good education and a high-toned 
stock of moral principles, and Robert, the subject 
of our sketch, came in for his full share. But at 
the age of eighteen, he began to outgrow his na- 
tive village and evince a desire to see the world ; 
so he packed his trunk and purchased a ticket to 
take him by railroad to the great city, where in 
a few hours he was landed at a second rate hotel, 
and left to depend upon his own energies to 
procure a livelihood. In a city filled with 
stores, the newly arrived stranger feels as if he 
has but to suit himself; but our friend Robert 
soon found he labored under a sad mistake. For 
days he perambulated the city unsuccessfully, 
but at length found a subordinate place at a low 
salary in an establishment that numbered some 
thirty or forty salesmen, all more experienced 
than himself. We could describe his career, but 
perhaps he tells it more graphically himself in 
the accounts he transmitted to his country home. 
The first letter ran thus : 





« , May 21. 

“My pear Motner,—After floating about 
for the last six weeks, I have secured a place 
where you have been informed of my situation 
and the inadequate means I possessed to pay 
my arrearages. I changed my location from the 
hotel where I first landed, to a boarding house 
which was recommended to me by one of our 
salesmen, where he is my confpanion. I had no 
conception how young men live here, buried in 
our little village out of the reach of temptation. 
I passed over the letters you gave me to the 
pastor of —— church. He kindly took my 
hand, and told me he hoped I should find my 
way and keep aloof from bad associates and at- 
tend his church, and by-and-by he would recom- 
mend me to the regard of some families in his 
society. I accordingly met him in the porch the 
next Sabbath, but he did not recognize me, neith- 
er seemed desirous of doing so, for it was with 
a distant short nod he glanced at me in the perch. 
I had no idea of catering for such a man’s friend- 
ship, and I told my chum so on my return home. 
He agreed with me, and invited me to ride out 
with him, at his own expense, offering to show 
me the suburbs. I felt very grateful to him, but 
acted like a perfect novice ; for example, when he 
stopped at a tavern in the vicinity and asked me 
“what I would take to drink ?”’ he saw I was as- 
tonished, and ridiculed me by saying, “ Bob, 
you'll soon learn the tricks of the trade.” Not 
to be thought too silly and prudish, I took a 
glass of mulled wine which geve me a most 
comfortable feeling, it being the first drop of 
spirit lever remembered to have swallowed ; and 
hang me, if it cheers up a fellow as it did me I 
don’t so much wonder that people take it who 
are troubled with the “blues.” -I forgot my 
homesickness in a short time, and everything 
looked bright and beautiful, and I thanked my 
companion so many times that he made all 
manner of fun and said I was actually “ fuddled.” 
We rode a great way and tired out our horse so 
that we could hardly get him back to the stable, 
and my chum gave two dollars extra to the 
keeper’s boy who took him, not to let the owner 
know of his condition. After that, we went to 
a beautiful ‘ Saloon,’ where he called for oysters 
and a bottle of beer, and then returned to our 
boarding house. A number of young men were 
there seated about the parlor fire, relating their 
exploits, but I sat stupid, having nothing to tell 
because I was so green. One told about the old 
man who didn’t gain much by not raising his 
salary this year; another showed a key which he 
gave us to understand unlocked treasures. I don’t 
know exactly what to make of these things, but 
shall get enlightened soon. All I do know is 
that Iam short of funds and wish you would 
persuade father to send me an X by to-morrow’s 


| express, for I don’t want to be mean and have 


invited Bill Shanter to accompany me to the 
theatre to-morrow evening. Don’t worry about 
me, dear mother, for I never was so happy in my 
life. Your dutiful son, Rosert.” 





We subjoin another, six months after the date 
of the last, to show how rapidly our young friend 
had progressed. 





= » Nov. 6. 

“My pear Frrenps,—It is all in vain for you 
to urge me to return home. I shall not do it. 
I can get out of the scrape as well as others have 
done. My principle is to face up. I shall 
affirm that I never took a cent from my employ- 
er, and let him prove I did if he can. We are 
in the midst of glorious times. I went to a 
horse race last Saturday, and ‘Golden Flier,’ 
beat ‘Sam Patch,’ fifteen paces. I lost on a 
bet, but shall win another time. There is every- 
thing in a city to keep a fellow wide awake. [I 
calculate to attend to my business, and get a 
little time over for pleasure. You may talk to 
me about sitting down and reading, but I cannot 
do it, nobody does it ; hang societies, they don’t 
care a groat for young men; if they did why 
don’t they hunt up the scapegrace chaps that I 
know. It all sounds very well on paper to give 
the statistics of what they have done; but I 
know some of the prominent officers, and not 
one word have they ever said to me about join- 
ing them. I suppose you know I have left old 
‘ Purvey’s store,’ but I have another in view with 
an increased salary. 

“You write me to gohome. To tell the hon- 
est truth, I have not enough to carry me there. 
It costs me a great deal to live ; one must keep 
dressed like a gentleman, and to do this, we need 
a new beaver here every few weeks; our old 
one gets caved in at sundry times; then I bought 
a gold-headed cane yesterday, and an opera glass 
(which I did not pay for), and I was invited to a 
champagne supper, and was obliged to purchase 
a new frock coat, etc. So you perceive we 
cannot live on air. I wish I could, just to keep 
my infernal old landlady’s, dun out of my 
mind, for I am six weeks in arrears, and Heaven 
only knows where the pay willcome from. You 
need not talk to me about returning, but if I 
don’t cut something of a swell when I do appear 
at Cockneyville, it will be because I’m a poor 
fool. Sue has money laid by, she might send 
me a full purse just to relieve my present em- 
barrassments, and I will repay her as soon as I 
am in fands. Don’t fill so many of your letters 
with advice; remember that I am now nearly 
nineteen years of age and am no longer a child, 
everybody calls me Afr. Random, and all my bills 
run to ‘2. Random, Esq.’ So you see down this 
way we call things by their right names. I must 
have the change any how, and so I wish some 
of you (for there is money enough in the family) 
to transmit me one hundred dollars forthwith, 

“ Your affectionate son, Ropert.” 

The next letter which we will transcribe bears 
the following intelligence : 

“ Jung 7. 

“My pear Frienps,—I am resolved to 
change my course and become an altered man. 
I shall soon be one and twenty, and before that 
event expect to find myself a married man. I 
have run something of a race since I came here, 
have flirted and danced and jilted more girls than 
your village contains, but now have resolved to 
settle dowr in sober earnest. I am engaged to 
a decided angel only wanting in wings, pure as 
May morning, and handsome as a June rosebud 
—an orphan, and has no protector but a cross old 
guardian who would kill me if he could—but 
we have fixed the matter, and shall be missing 
about the time of our bridal day. After our re- 
turn, I intend to carry her home, and you will 
acknowledge that one diamond ring graces as 
fair a hand as you have ever looked upon. It 
wont cost us much to live. Mary has enough 
to pay her board, and I can take care of num- 
ber one. We have taken rooms in a fine house, 
at the rate of twenty-five dollars per weck pay- 
able monthly. Business is dull, and I am still 
bankrupt; but Mary has never inquired respect- 
ing my pecuniary affairs—she is too ethereal to 
talk on such common subjects ; in the evening 
she dresses in brocade, wears the prettiest French 
hat of the season, wears the sweetest little slip- 
per on her delicate foot, and yet she never takes 
cold, only she is troubled with a cough which 
she inherits from her mother who died in a con- 
sumption. But it is very different between 
boarding and housekeeping, for I suppose Mary 
could not cook a steak to save her from starv- 
ation. But she is a tall case in regard to music. 
By Heaven, how she trills and warbles! If 
you should hear a great stir about my absence, 
remember I shall be in New York safely en- 
sconced at the St. Nicholas—and back again 
soon. Your worthy son, Ropert.” 

Just twelve months from this time we are 
brought up to the present date, and a note ad. 
dressed to “ sister Agnes”’ runs thus : 

. “Boston, Dec. 25, 1853. 

“My pear SisteER,—I want you to intercede 
with the ‘old folks’ about taking my wife and 
baby home. I am entirely run out, and her 
guardian refuses to settle the last account with 
me, affirming she has received every dollar that 
is her due. The baby is only six weeks old, and 
it cries so that I have never slept soundly since 
its birth. It is a boy, and we shall name it after 
father. Wife has an increasing cough, and the 
doctor intimates something about consumptive 
habits. We think the country air would do her 
good, besides if I could get her where you would 
all take care of her, I should feel better on my 
passage, for I am booked and ticketed for Aus- 
I am going with two salesmen who 
have contributed my passage money on account 
of the cool courage with which I take land wrecks, 
supposing it would not fail me in a storm at sea. 
Wife cries and pleads, and if I could untie the 
marriage knot I would, and give Mary a better 
chance, for she is so helpless and dependent that 
she needs a rich man to support her. As it is, 
I intend to come home a millionaire if it takes 
me ten years to secure ‘the tin.’ Iam known 
all about here as ‘the fast young swell,’ but I 
shall bring back a different reputation. Tell the 
‘old folks’ my determination, and not to be anx- 
ious about me, for I have weathered too many 
breakers to get water-logged just now. Good- 
by, sis, father, mother, uncle Jake, and all of you; 
my next letter will be dated thousands of miles 
distant, but there, as here, you will ever find a 
true, loving friend, in your brother, Bos.” 


tralia! 
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GO AHEAD! 

That highly respectable bird which flaps its 
wings upon our rustling banners, and soars aloft 
in the flowery periods of our Fourth of July ora- 
tors, bears in his beak a flaunting scroll inscribed 
with the words “E Pluribus Unum,” which, 
according to Ensign Stebbins, means “ we are 
one of ’em,”—but wé are not sure that it ought 
not to bear the words we have placed at the head 
of this article. Next to “papa” and “ mama,” 
they are the first words an infant’s lips are taught 
to utter, and we are not sure that they are not 
the very first words young America, who is 
born to believe that parents are old fogies, learn- 
ed to prenounce. David Crockett was sure he 
was right before he went ahead, but we fear that 
our modern progressionists do not pause for this 
consideration. 

Look at our railroads, rushing along at the 
rate of forty miles an hour, freighted with two or 
three hundred precious souls—is not “ go ahead” 
written on its tearing engine? You may not read 
the letters, but the words are there. There is, 
or should be, a signal hoisted somewhere, to sig- 
nify that there is a yawning chasm in the track, 
a drawbridge up, a vessel passing. But signals 
would only interfere with going ahead, and so 
they are not hoisted. The engine may leap the 
draw—it almost does it—to be sure it is a fail- 
ure, but the attempt deserves success! For a 
few days the trains run slowly over the fatal 
pathway, but Yankee travellers can brook no 
delay ; the cry is, clear the track, and go ahead ! 

A mighty river pours its broad deep tide to the 
Atlantic ; here in the shadow of the everlasting 
hills occurred a fearful tragedy the other day. 
The boiler of a boat, racing with a rival, blew 
up at this point, and some hundred passengers, 
awfully scalded and burned, sank to the bottom 
in this place. Not a trace remains of them. The 
air bubbles burst upon the surface, and the stream 
rolls on without a ripple now. The captain of a 
steamboat bound on the same voyage, who was a 
witness of the tragedy, recounts its thrilling and 
harrowing scenes in an undertone to some of the 
passengers who are grouped around him. “Ah! 
very dreadful, captain, but the boat astern is gain- 
ing on us—crowd on the steam, go ahead !” 

So in the railroad train, after a lightning-like 
trip, it reaches the depot, or station house ; long 
before it stops, the doors and steps of egress 
are crowded, and notwithstanding the warning 
notice posted before the eyes of all :—“ passen- 
gers are requested not to attempt leaving the cars 
when the train is in motion, as it is dangerous 
and forbidden.” But the rear ranks press upon 
those in front, and indignant murmurs begin to 
be heard, ‘Wake up there in front! Do you 
want to keep us here all day? Go ahead!” And 
here again we see the spirit of the age tangibly 
illustrated. 

Let us step into an eating house at dinner time. 
It is a well established fact, chat rapid cating— 
bolting of the food—is a deadly enemy of diges- 
tion, and a first-rate patron of dyspepsia and 
the medical faculty. No one is ignorant of the 
fact, for young America is a well-informed per- 
son, and physiology is studied in the primary 
schools. Now every individual in the crowded 
room before us is playing a knife and fork against 
time. He would take shame to himself if he 
passed more than fifteen minutes attable. ‘ Give 
me some soup, waiter, and while I am eating 
that, hurry up some roast beef; quick, go ahead!” 

Yes, “go ahead !”’ is the motto of the univer- 
sal Yankee nation. If it has its inconveniences, 
it has also its glorious results. “Go ahead’ has 
carried an empire to the shores of the Pacific, 
has planted our banners on the walls of Mexico, 
has driven our clipper ships round the world, and 
wings our steamships over the liquid pathway of 





the ocean. It is a glorious watchword, after all, | 


and should, as we remarked at the outsct, be in- 
scribed on our national banner. 





EpucaTionaL.—By the provisions of the 
school bill, which has passed both branches of the 
Texas Legislature, two millions of dollars are 
set aside as a school faud—the interest on which 
($100,000) is to be distributed among the counties 
according to the number of children of right age. 





An Ecuipse.—There will be an eclipse of the 
sun on the 26th of May next. It will be similar 
to the great eclipse of 1809. 





Nororiovs.—Stories against the Queen of 
Spain have attained acharacter.of open notoricty. 
ee ee 

A creat Curiosity.—A ehild that is not 
the “‘ exact image of his father.” 





oe 
Derinition.—The sign of a man who drinks. 
The public-house sign. 


UNITED STATES ARMY.. 

During Mr. Calhoun’s administration of the War 
Department, under his orders, farming by the 
troops was commenced at Council Bluffs. Three 
or four years’ experience sufficed to show that it 
interfered with the military duties required, and 
failed to pay pecuniarily. A few years ago, it 
was again essayed, by order, at nearly all re- 
mote posts. Up to this time, it has netted the 
service a loss of some thousands of dollars, while 
its interference with the military duties required 
of the troops has not been less than during Mr. 
Calhoun’s time. Hence, the Government have 
directed that the system be abandoned, and for 
our own part, we are most heartily glad of it. 
The men were recruited to perform the duty of 
soldiers, not that of farmers ; the one is diamet- 
rically opposed to the other, and should be kept 
distinct. 

Our army is small, quite as small as is com- 
patible with the idea of any army at all; and 
indeed, too small to afford adequate protection 
to our frontier settlements even in time of peace ; 
and we have seen with satisfaction the proposi- 
tion lately agitated at Washington to increase 
it at least two or three regiments. It is true, 
that in time of war our people would rally to the 
national standard, and form a volunteer army at 
once respectable in numbers and in ability ; but 
still it is necessary to have a nucleus, around which 
in time of need an army can be promptly formed 
and thoroughly organized. 

Our people are naturally of a martial turn, 
and in case of a national quarrel would take most 
naturally to the camp. They make the best 
soldiers in the world, full of courage, ardor and 
physical ability ; and possess that rare quality of 
courage which led General Taylor to declare 
that “ they never knew when they were beaten,” 
and fighting on, ultimately won the field. 


» 





FLATTERY. 

It is said that women love flattery. They may 
love to be praised for good qualities which they 
think belong to them; but if they do not think 
themselves entitled to the praise given, or do not 
believe that he who bestows it thinks so—when 
it becomes flattery—it will hardly be acceptable. 
And as weak men resort so much to this means 
of seeking favor with the fair, sensible women 
receive such offerings with great distrust, es- 
pecially from one who is known to be in the 
habit of bestowing praise lavishly. Indeed, la- 
dies would consult their interest and happiness 
generally, by discountenancing everything that 
wears the appearance of flattery. Ifa man truly 
admires a lady, he can find better, and—to sen- 
sible ladies—more acceptable means of proving 
his admiration than by stereotyped adulation and 
overwrought eulogy, from which true female sen- 
sibility must shrink. A very wise man has said, 
that as the slanderer is the most poisonous of 
wild beasts, so the flatterer is the most danger- 
ous of tame ones. But if a lady be bitten by 
any of the class of gross flatterers that abound 
at this day, she is hardly entitled to pity. 


+ - 


Tne Pvuritrans.—Bancroft, the historian, 
says the Puritans established a worship purely 
spiritual. To them, the elements remained 
but bread and wine; they invoked no saints ; 
they raised no altar; they adored no crucifix ; 
they kissed no book ; they asked no absolution ; 
they paid no tithes ; they saw in the priest nothi- 
ing more thana man. The church, as a place 
of worship, was to them but a meeting-house ; 
they dug no graves in consecrated earth. Un- 
like their posterity, they married without a min- 
ister, and buried the dead without a prayer. 








Arsenic Eaters.—The Styrian peasants, 
says Professor Johnston, eat arsenic as the 
Chinese eat opium. They eat it for two specific 
purposes—to acquire plumpness and freshness of 
complexion, and to improve their “ wind,” so as 
to enable them to climb long steep mountains 
without difficulty of breathing. And, strange to 
hear, these specific purposes are attained. The 
young poison.eaters are remarkable for blooming 
complexions, and full, rounded, healthy ap- 
pearances. 

~~ 

Mary anv WILt1amM How1tt.—Mary How- 
itt is engaged in writing a popular history of 
America, intended to make the reading class of 
English artisans, ete., better acquainted with 
the history of the United States, than they have 
hitherto been. William Howitt is still travel- 
ling from one digging to another in search of 
nuggets of knowledge, rather than of gold, col- 
lecting the fullest particulars of Australia in the 
present, and her prospects in the future. 





Tur Prcrortat.—This week’s number.of our 
illustrated weckly is a brilliant specimen of art, 
and presents two full pages of illustrations of 
Washington city, its public buildings,ete., besides 
a large whole page view of the last levee of Pres- 
ident Pierce at the White House, with numerous 
other engravings and interesting reading matter. 





+ > 
Ratner Tovcu.—A servant, it is said, put 
a child to bed in Baltimore, leaving a light burn- 
ingon a bureau. The light set the bureau on 


| fire, the fire let off a loaded pistol in a drawer of 
| the bureau, and the ball of the pistol penetrated 


the bed without hurting the child at all. 


es 

Humaxe Movement.—According to the 
order of the secretary of the treasury, ten life 
boats are to be placed at different positions along 
the shores of Lake Ontario. 


ee 

Tue Mopern Antique.—Fashionable fur- 
niture is now manufactured from patterns in 
vogue during the latter part of the 15th century. 


ocoor— a 


JAPANNED.—The N. Y. Sunday Times says, 


| “Bayard Taylor, in his recent lectures, has 
| covered himself with Japan lustre. 


| 
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CostLy.—It costs $400,000 to pave Broad- 
way, N. Y., with the Russ pavement. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

Rev. Sumner Ellis has been installed pastor of 
the Universalist Society in Salem. 

The Senate of Rhode Island have refused to 
restore capital punishment. 

In Haverhill, Mass., there are nearly 5,000,000 
pairs of shoes manufactured annually. 

Several silver mines have reéently been open- 
ed in California. 

A valuable copper mine has been discovered 
in Caswell county, N. C. 

It is computed that there are not more than 
1400 survivors of the war of the revolution. 

A wild cat was recently caught in a trap in 
Chemung county, New York. 

Hiram Powers, the celebrated American sculp- 
tor, is now 48 years of age. 

Moose are said to be very plenty in the vicinity 
of Moosehead Lake, Maine. 

The steamer Eastern State has been purchas- 
ed for the route between Bath and Boston. 

The Indiana papers state that that section of 
the country is alive with game. 

Commander Cooper of the navy, the last sur- 
vivor of “ Lee’s Legion,” is dead. 

The culture of tobacco in Connecticut is said 
to be becoming extensive and profitable. 

Three millions of cannon balls have been or- 
dered by the French government. 

Wit loses its respect with the good when seen 
in company with malice. 

Half of the British revenue force has been 
transferred to the navy. 

Camphene is permitted to go on killing the 
usual number daily, throughout the country. 

Thirty-six thousand barrels of flour were ex- 
ported in one week from Baltimore. 

Example moves more than homily, though it 
be less clamorous. 

Bread is one of the first necessaries of life. It is 
an article which is always kneaded. 

Renewed friendships require more circumspec- 
tion than those that have never been broken. 

THE EUROPEAN WAR. 

The French paper in New York asserts that 
an active enlistment of sailors is going on in the 
principal ports of the United States, for the man- 
ning and equipment of privateers, to which let- 
ters of marque will be granted by Russia, to 
prey upon English and French vessels as soon 
as the war in Europe begins. About two months 
ago, no less than seven or eight Russian officers, 
including a brigadier general and officers of the 
imperial staff, arrived at New York to superin- 
tend the operations. Their proceedings have 
been conducted with caution and secrecy, inqui- 
ries being first instituted as to what parties would 
listen to proposals and afterwards the nego- 
tiations pushed forward, lists of crews and ta- 
bles of equipment prepared, and in some in- 
stances the very vessels selected. The Adver- 
tiser remarks of this—“ Such proceedings are as 
unlawful as they are disgraceful, and men en- 
gaging in them will be treated as pirates, and if 
captured, will be hung at the yard arm.” 





A STAPLE COMMODITY. 

It is authoritatively stated that there has been 
much more ice stored thus far this season in 
Massachusetts than at any previous one; and 
that it is of a most excellent quality. The arti- 
cle, therefore, cannot fail to be abundant and 
cheaper than usual during the next summer sea- 
son. All stories in regard to a scarcity of crop 
are now officially pronounced untrue by the 
clerk of the weather, who has taken an account 
of stock on hand. His report settles the matter 
for this section at least, and the exports are not 
likely to be such as to make any very serious 
drafts upon the present supply, or at any rate to 
such an extent as to prevent a considerable re- 
duction of price during the hot season. This is 
good news, since ice ceasing to be a luxury has 
now come to be a positive necessity during the 
extreme warm weather, and one which few peo- 
ple deny themselves. Our Old Bay State is be- 
coming famous abroad for supplying so large a 
portion of the world with “crystal waters.” 





> 





Quatts.—The Milwaukie Sentinel says that 
there have been shipped from that port for New 
York, during the past game season (ending Jan. 
30th), more than eight hundred and sixty dozen 
quails. The greater part of them were forward- 
ed to the large hotels of New York. These 
quails are caught by enticing them into traps—a 
whole covey being frequently taken at a time, 
leaving none to propagate their race. Such a 
course of wholesale slaughter must soon result 
in the utter extermination of the race. 


= 





Tue Porvutation oF Rome.—The Vicar 
General has recently published an account of the 
population of Rome in the year 1853. It was as 
follows : bishops, 31 ; priests, 1288; monks and 
members of religious orders, 2185 ; nuns, 1788; 
seminarists and members of colleges, 424 ; non- 
Catholics, (excluding Jews), 488; whole popu- 


lation, 177,014 souls. 
— + > 


Frencu ANNEXATION.—The French have 
taken possession of the Island of New Califor- 
nia, in the Pacific Ocean. This island is about 
900 miles east of Australia. It was discovered 
by Cook, in 1774. It is 260 miles long and 70 
miles wide, and the natives are a gentle race, 
quite skilful in the cultivation of the soil. 








Piceons.—A pigeon-roost, ten miles long by 
five broad, in Franklin county, Indiana, is now 
swarming with pigeons. The roar of their 
wings on arriving and departing from the roost 
is tremendous; and the flocks, during flight, 
darken the heavens. 


+2ocoe + — 





A Giant.—A Pine Tree was recently cut on 
land of William C. Noyes, Esq., of Atkinson, 
N. H., measuring 127 feet in length, and contain- 
ing about five tons of timber. 

———- — + oe + 

“ True.—There is no such thing as playing a 
good piece of music “at sight,” says an emi- 
nent composer. 











e~—weew e 
Personat.—Madame Thillon has arrived 
at San Francisco. 








GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
For the present week embraces the following contents: 


The chapters of a new novelette, entitled 
“ Hearghe Neale: ort The Fou of the Castle of Es- 
tella, a tale of Navarre in the Olden »” by Austin C. 
‘The Three Games at Chess: a Legend of Venice,” by 
Horatio Auegr, Jr. 
“ An Incident of the Revolution,” by Mrs. M. E. Ros- 


INBON. « 

Pi. elaine leamaee tain @ story, by Axice B. 
BAL. 
‘ Stories of Gods and Goddesses,” No. 6, by Tuomas 


Love,” verses, by Auice 
2 AREY. 
“The Pastas in, by D. Wixrs. 

“ Hymn,” by . M. A. Warraker. 

“The Lake Farm,” a poem, by Mrs. Lyp1a H. Sigourney. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. “i 

This week’s Pictorial contains, first, another of our 
monthly series of engravings, representing Smelt Catching. 

A scene from the lette now running through our 
columns. 

A view of the Entrance to the port of Havana. 

A bird’s-eye view of the city of Havana. 

A series of views of the Public in Washing- 


= givng, first, a representation of the Smithsonian In- 
tute ; 





the National Observatory; third, a 
view of the itol ; fourth, the " ; ( ’ 
the Arsenal; sixth Post-Office; seventh, the Treas- 


ury; th, 
Ofces end tenth, the Patent Office. . 
Also, a large whole represen a Levee 
at the President's House, in Washington _ 
A view of a section of the Mammoth Cedar Tree, found 
in California, not long since. 
And a representation of the Steamer Eastern 
the route between Boston and St. John, N. B. 


*,* The ProrortA is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 
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Foreign Items. 


There are twenty authors in the English House 
of Commons. 

The English Government has bought so much 
saltpetre, that that “ article of war” has advanced 
25 per cent. 

In the days of Queen Bess, the mail from Ed- 
inburgh to her capital bore but one letter, and 
that to a London Banker. 

On one of the recent cold Sundays, there 
were 70,000 persons skating at once upon the 
ice in the London Park. 

No less than 1,230,000 letters passed through 
the London district post on Saturday, January 
2ist. This is the largest namber ever known, 
evea upon St. Valentine’s Day. 

On a cannon-shot, fired the other day from the 
right bank of the Danube, which fell close to 
the quarters of Prince Scharritanoff, were the 
words, “Good morning to you, Prince Gort- 
schakoff !”” 

A letter lately received from Adelaide, states 
that on the age from this country, a shark 
was captured fourteen feet long, and on its being 
opened, there were found in its body no less than 
eighty-tive young ones, all alive. 

There was extracted, the other day, by a tal- 
ented medical gentleman in Aberdeen, a small 
ball, from the arm of Mr. M’Nicol, principal 
keeper to the Duke of Buckingham, and residin 
in Glenbucket, after it had been snugly deposited 
in his arm for the period of twenty-five years. 

Large importations of poultry of all kinds are 
now taking a in England from France, Bel- 

ium and Holland. These arrivals comprise 
arge quantities of rabbits from Belgium, which 
are now free of custom duties,—which conces- 
= considered a great boon by the poorer 
Classes. 


— ——o 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Kindness is virtue itself.—Zamartine. 

What’s human is immortal !— Bulwer. 

Hope is a willing slave; despair is free.— 
Dawes. 





Love gives itself, but is not bought.—Zong- 
fellow. 

Life is a dream and death an awakening.— 
Beaumelle. 

Man is a poetical animal, and delights in fic- 
tion. —Hazlut. 

There are times when ignorance is bliss in- 
deed.—Dickens. 

He who praises himself cannot believe too 
much.—Jta/ian Proverb. 

Each star with its light sends a ray of hope 
into my heart.—Xavier de Maistre. 

Patience is the support of weakness; im- 
patience is the ruin of strength.— Hygiene. 

Human life is everywhere a state in which 
much is to be endured, and little enjoyed.— 
Johnson. 


In general we expect too much from small 
talents employed, and too little from great.— 
Beaumelle. 

When we wish to learn in order to recall, it is 
upon the force of attention that depends all the 
success of memory.—Ritter. 

There are many people the brilliancy of whose 
minds only depends upon the heart, When they 
open that, it is hardly possible fur it not to throw 
out some fire.—Desmahis. 

There’s something cordial ina fat man. Every- 
body likes him and he likes everybody. Food 
does a fut man good; it clings to him; it fruc- 
tifies upon him; he swells nobly out, and fills a 
generous space in life—Henry Ciles. 


Joker's Budget. 


Advice to farmers.—Feed your poultry well, 
and you will ensure full crops. 

The writer who “ hazarded nothing in saying” 
has taken the poor debtor’s oath. 

When is the soup likely to run out of the 
saucepan When there’s a leak in it. 

The man that was “just in time,” has lately 
“stepped out,” in search of the chap who is 
“behind the age.” 

Whatever amount of “cooing” there may be 
in our honey moon, we may be pretty sure of 
having a fearful amount of bill-ing.”’ 

The woman who undertook to scour the woods, 
has abandoned the job, on account of the scarcity 
of sand, and the high price of soap. 

The man who plays at once on the trump of 
fame and the horn of a dilemma, got his first 
idea of music on hearing a hay-cock crow, while 
he was tying a knot in a cord of word. 

A man complaining of being turned out of a 
concert-room, said he was fired with indignation. 
“Tf you were fired,’ remarked a bystander, 
“perhaps that was the reason they put youout.” 

A Gascon having made a portfolio into an 
umbrella, a Norman, in order not to be behind in 
ingenuity, made a snuff-box in the shape of a 
pistol, and by means of a spring fired the snuff 
up his nose ! 

Somebody, in speaking of Alexander Smith, 
the new poet, said he was a great writer, and 
would make his mark, which bothered Smell- 
fungus terribly, as he could not see why a great 
writer should make his mark ! 

“Ah!” said Seraphina Angelica, speaking on 
some subject in which her feelings were warmly 
enlisted, ‘‘how gladly I would embrace an op- 
portunity!” “ Would I were an opportunity !”’ 
interrupted her bashful lover. 

















Quill and Scissors, 

The merchants of Wilmington, it is saj 
contemplate establishing a 7 of steamers hat 
tween that and Havana. The 
would be 750 miles. The fare would be 
which with the fare between Wilmington 
New York, would make the whole expense of 
ate ty between Havana and New York 

t . 


The unusual severity of the present winter, 
hitherto, has been the cause of much suffering 
in various of Europe, as well as in Amer- 
ica. Its have been y visible in 
— in the enl rere s of mortality in 
at vast metropolis. For the week en 

January 14, the deaths were 1492. ms 
she incronand caleiedion of emeghnet party to 

inc! va for 
the sake of the ofl which may Be obtained from 
a sa ch ae Lae Ay orang of excel- 
ent limpid oil ma: lon of 
seeds ; that it te ib SagAT Ubli'ee enna 
and burns well. 

The author of the “ Hunchback,” Sheridan 
Knowles, is now a Baptist minister. He is lec- 
turing vehemently against Popery, and his son, 
Richard Brinsley wiles, a young man of 
learning and ability, has become a Roman 
Catholic. 

A complaint is made in London of the effects 
which the use of impare gas has upon furniture 
in rooms and especially upon books in a a 
Owing to the sulphuric acid contained in 
gas, the bindings of books are cracking and 
tumbling off. 


A most remarkable feat at pistol shooting oc- 
curred lately, at Cullum’s Lake House, end of 
New Shell Road, New Orleans, in which Capt. 
John Travis, of the Pistol Gallery in Common 
Street, “snuffed a candle” twelve times suc- 
cessively at twelve paces. 

The Southern Illinois Metropolitan states that 
hydrophobia is very in that vicinity, 
among horses, cattle, and . Several of 
each of them have = Noga an. 


It is stated that the daily receipts on the Great 
Western (Canada) railroad are over $5000. 
More freight is offered than the company is able 


cation of H. A. Frost, of Worcester, in which 
he claims to have invented a “ marine locomo- 
tive” which will cross the Atlantic in four days. 

An aged lady recently died at the almshouse 
at Hagerstown, Md., who, though worth $10,000, 
had lived at the institution for the space of forty 
years, in order to take care of two insane offspring. 

The fillibusterers sustain themselves triumph- 
antly in Mexican Culifornia ; reports are abun- 
dant of plans for the invasion of Sonora from 
California. 


The number of interments in the city of Prov- 
idence last year was 1004, in a population of less 
than 50,000. The number in 1842 was 602, and 
in 1845 it was 763. 

The mansion house on the Mount Vernon 
estate is now 108 years old, having been built 
in 1745, 

Fanny Kemble Butler, it is stated, is to return 
to this country in the spring, to resume her resi- 
dence at Lenox, Mass. 

It is estimated by the census tables that the 
number of men e in London upon omni- 
busses on the Sunday is 6000. 

The slature of Tennessee have passed a 
bill a for the election of. the Judge and 
the Attorney General by the people. 

Our old grandmother used to say to our old 

randfather, “it’s useless quarrelling, my dear, 
for you know we must make it up again.” 

Mr. Jacob Chapin, lumber inspector, aged 
about 65 years, was found w the Windsor 
road, Hartford, February 21, frozen to death. 

At the last Court day in Paris, Ky., the sales 
amounted to $150,000. Two auctioneers sold over 
900 mules, and their sales amounted to $94,962. 

A valuable silver mine has been discovered in 
Gannett county, Georgia. 








Marriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Robert Rait to 
Mrs. Catherine Leonard. 
By Kev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Robert Land to Miss Margaret 


Parry. 
By Rev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. William A. Davis to Miss Susan 
Ss 


. Stone. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Edward B. Harding to Miss 
Harriet H. Hurley. 

In East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Sykes, Mr. Sylvester Good- 
win to Miss J. Maria Foster. 

In Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Twombly, Mr. Freeman D. 
Osgood to Miss nah F. Perry. 

In East Weymouth, by Rev. Mr. Potter, Mr. James 
Reed Vining to Mrs. Nancy J. F. Porter. 

In Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Baker, Mr Joseph H. Toombs to 
Miss Lucy M. Goldthwait. 

In Salem, by Rev. Mr. Allen, Mr. Benjamin F. Larrabee 
to Miss Ursula C. Freese. 

In Marblehead, by Kev Mr. Marcy, Mr. James E. Chris- 
topher to Miss Mary J. McPnades. 

In Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Cyrus H. Bishop to 
Miss Emeline H. Jackson. 

In Dartmouth, by Rev. Mr. Anderson, Captain George 
H. Crapo to Miss Abbie J. Crapo. 

In Essex, by Rev. Mr. Prince, Mr. William Harvey to 
Miss Sarah Blowers. 

In Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Edmund Buck- 
ley to Miss Ellen Speakman. 

In West Newbury, by Rev. Mr. Withington, Mr. David 
Plummer to Miss Susan 8. Ordway. 

In Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Maltby, Mr. George W. Wal- 
dron to Miss Jane C. Hathaway. 

In Montpelier, by Rev. Mr Ballou, Mr. Alvaro V. 
Kellogg to Miss Fanny Jane Marsh, both of Stowe, Vt. 

In Lewiston, by Rev. Mr. Foster, Mr. Charles K Lom- 
bard, of Readtield, to Miss Lucinda E. Berry, of Wayne, Me. 














Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Frances M. Perkins, daughter of the 
late William C. Bazin, 28; Mr. M. Regally, 56; Mr. Isaacus 
C. Smith, 36; Miss Maria Fernald, of Portsmouth, N. H , 
60; Mrs. Tabitha A. ‘Tompkins, 78; Mr. Thomas Waite, 66. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Dorcas Lloyd, 93; Mr. Peter Brig- 
ham, 73. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Mary Bulfinch, 39. 

At East Cambridge, Mr. Weston 8. Reed, 22. 

At Quincy, Mrs. Mehitable Phipps, 67. 

At East Lexington, Mr. Zabdiel Adams, 71. 

At Salem, Mrs. Merab Gardiner, 86. 

At Marblehead, Mrs. Margaret Rea, 80. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Charles 8. Pike, 30. 

At Holliston, Rev. Isaac A. Savage, 39. 

At Shirley, Mr. Emerson Barrett, 76. 

At Worcester, Mr. William Barber, 59. 

At Taunton, Mrs. Mary G. Padelford, 63. 

At Plymouth, Mr. Nathan T. Hall, 24. 

At Berkley, Mrs. Ruth A. Tew, 31. 

At Seekonk, Lydia Scott, wife of the late Mr. Olney 
Scott, of Bellingham, Mass., 69. ‘ 

At South Dartmouth, Mrs. Huldah Slocum, 81. 

At Edgartown, Mr. Crocker Marston, 73. 

At Coleraine, Mr. Aaroft Temple, 98. 

At Providence, R. I., Mr. Sylvanus B. Crowell, 21. 

At New Boston, N.H., Miss Hannah A. Gould, formerly 
of Boston, 22. ° 

* — N. H., Mrs. Susannah Leverett, 84. 

t Sullivan, N. H., Mrs. Susannah Oxgoc j 

Lancaster, Mass., 91. a Damenly of 

At Durham, N. H., Mrs. Sarah Simpson, 73 

At Portland, Me., Mr. James E. Chadwick, 33; Mrs 
Sarah Todd, 37. 

At Augusta, Me., Mrs. Catherine M. Wadleigh, 44. 

At Westminster, Vt., John May, Esq., 49 

At Hast Montpelier, Vt , Mrs. Rebecca Davia, 83. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ISADORE. 


BY §. W. HAZELTINE. 
Like some sweet and gentle fairy 
Seemed our little Isadore, 
And we loved her, 0, how fondly, 
But the angels loved her more! 
And to heaven they came and bore her, 
Where the poor and sinless dwell ; 
Isadore, the angels love thee,— 
We must give thee up, farewell. 


When we saw her rose-cheek fading, 
When we saw her leaden eye, 
When her light step grew more heavy, 
Then we knew that she must die; 
And we wept and prayed in sorrow, 
That High Heaven the flower might spare ; 
But God thought it best to call her 
From this world of sin and care. 


And as sinks a child in slumber, 
As the sun sinks in the west, 
So sweet Isadore departed 
To the land of peace and rest. 
And we laid her in the valley 
Where the wild flowers thickly bloom ; 
Where the birds sing, and the willows 
Bend above her lowly tomb! 


There the breezes gently whisper, 

And the moonbeams sleep at night; 
But sweet Isadore reposes, 

Heeding not the moon's pale light! 
Taadore, so fair and gentle, 

Earth will not behold thee more ; 
Farewell till again we meet thee, 

On a brighter, better shore! 


» 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


JUAN ORTIZ: ° 
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THE’ CAPTIVE SPANIARD. 








BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tr was the year 1528. Disappointed in his 
expectations of finding gold and silver, Pam- 
philo de Narvaez had attempted to leave Flori- 
da, where one third of his followers had perish- 
ed in frail barks, constructed under the most 
discouraging circumstances, by men rendered 
desperate by hardship and famine. 

It was well known that the expedition totally 
failed under the combined influences of storm, 
starvation and native hostility. 

After encountering untold disasters on the 
coast, the little fleet was separated and destroyed 
by a severe tempest, five persons only surviving 
to reach the Spanish settlement of Compostello, 
by traversing the northern part of Florida, cross- 
ing the Mississippi, the mountainous regions on 
the borders of Texas, the Rocky Mountains, and 
meeting with every species of hard fortune that 
can well be imagined. 

Thus ended an expedition prompted solely by 
the love of gain, and characterized by the great- 
est cruelty, so far as the natives of Florida were 
concerned. 

In 1539, Hernando de Soto sailed from Cuba, 
with his imagination inflated with conquest, glory 
and riches, on a similar mission, with a squadron 
consisting of eight large vessels, two brigantines, 
and a caravel freighted with munificent means 
for conducting the enterprise to a successful ter- 
mination. Landing at the bay of Espiritu Santo, 
after a tedious passage, De Soto very soon had 
proof of the cruelty of his predecessor. He was 
vigorously attacked by the natives, and found it 
utterly impossible by all the pacific art he could 
employ, to make peace. 

From some prisoners he finally learned the 
cause of the relentless hostility of the cacique 
(the kings or chiefs of the numerous tribes were 
thus designated) of that part of the country. 
This brave man’s name (a man, though called 
a barbarian), according to the Spanish narrative, 
was Hirrihigua, a cognomen which for the read- 
er’s sake, we will be as sparing of as possible. 


This cacique had resisted at first, the en- 


croachments of Pamphilo de Narvaez, but at 
length, by dint of fair promises, was cajoled into 
atreaty. Not long after, for some cause, the 
Spanish leader became violently angry with the 
eacique, and ordered his nose to be cut off, 
and his mother to be torn in pieces by dogs.* 

Were not these transactions sober matters of 
history, we should not presume to record them; 
for it is not in the power of fiction to invent 
such terrible incidents ; and the reader’s sensi- 
bilities would be needlessly wounded by the spec- 
tacle of human nature pictured in such dark 
colors; but had not these events actually tran- 
spired, we could not relate the following story 
which grows out of them. 

No wonder that the mutilated and wronged 
cacique opposed with all his energies the landing 
of another invading army. 

Having made these prefatory remarks, which 
were indispensably necessary to a correct un- 
derstanding of our story, we will now proceed 
in proper order. 

Not long after Pamphilo had left Espiritu 
Santo, on his march into the interior, a small 
vessel of his fleet put into the bay in quest of 
him, entirely ignorant of the barbarities which he 
had committed. The injured chieftain was on 
the alert; he saw from the adjacent wood the 
arrival of the bark, and began to mature plans 
of vengeance. He instantly called a council of 
his bravest and shrewdest men, in order to de- 
liberate what course to pursue. 

“It is well known to you,” said the cacique, 
“that these men from beyond sea have come to 
rob us of our country. They have not come 
like friends, but like enemies clad in steel, that 
they may defy our weapons. They pretend that 
they have a right to take possession of our coun- 
try in the name of their king. You have the 
same right, my brave warriors, to cross the 
water in a great number of canoes, and take 
possession of their country in the name of your 
cacique. The God of nature has given us this 
land, and bands of robbers from afar have no 
right to deprive us of it by conquest, and the 
destruction of our people. Look at me! See 
me disfigured by men who have the presumption 


* A literal fact. 
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to call themselves children of the sun! Shall | 


all these insults be borne in silence, and without 
continued efforts to assert our rights? Clad in 
shining armor, they are now passing through 
Florida, marking their way with blood. Must 
we tamely submit to these indignities? Mucozo, 
Ocali, Vatachuco, and other neighboring caciques, 
may make peace with these marauding vaga- 
bonds, but Hirrihigua never, while he has life !’”’ 
Such was the purport of the speech pronounc- 
ed before his chief men, as a prelude to what he 
had to propose. Many unacquainted with the 
habits and feelings of the aboriginals of Florida, 
may perhaps think that this language is over- 
wrought and far too good to put into the mouth 
of a savage king; but, on the contrary, it is 
much too meagre and lacks the eloquent terse- 
ness of many of the haughty messages sent to 
Pamphilo and De Soto by native rulers. In- 
deed, we are irresistibly filled with surprise at 
the accounts which we read of the noble rejoin- 
ders of defiance returned in answer to the un- 
reasonable demands of the Spanish invaders. 


If the Spanish and Portuguese narratives can 
be accredited (and they are doubtless reliable 
in the main), the original inhabitants of Florida 
were men in mind as well as in stature; for in 
the latter respect, they were represented as far 
exceeding the common standard of manhood. 

“Tt is necessary,” resumed the implacable 
cacique, “that I should capture some of these 
unprincipled invaders, that I may wipe out, in 
some measure, the memory of the wrongs I have 
suffered. Who among you can devise a plan to 
gratify my wishes ?” 

The incensed chieftain ceased, and a lithe and 
graceful native thus responded to his sovereign 
prince. 

“T found this day,” he said, producing a let- 
ter, “buried at the root of a tree, this talkfhg 
paper. It was left by the leader of the foreign 
robbers, who have come to despoil us, and was 
intended, no doubt, for those who have just ap- 
peared in the bay, in the great canoe. This 
speaking paper contains, unquestionably, in- 
structions for them; and I think by means of 
it we shall be able to entrap some of our 
enemies.” 

“ What playp do you propose?” asked the 
cacique. 

“Let a small party go down to the shore and 
display this speaking paper at the end of a reed, 
while many of our people remain concealed close 
at hand. Those on board the vessel will natu- 
rally wish to get possession of this talking paper, 
to hear what that chiefsays. Accordingly, some 
of them will come to us, when they shall be kept 
as prisoners.” 

This scheme was so promising that the na- 
tives immediately carried it into execution. A 
party of half a dozen repairing to the beach, ex- 
hibited the letter in the manner proposed. But 
fearing treachery, the Spaniards steadily refused 
to go ashore. Finding that all their efforts were 
futile, four of the more resolute of the natives 
plunged into the water and swam off to the ves- 
sel, offering themselves as hostages for a corre- 
sponding number of the Spaniards. 

This plan was entirely successful. Seeing 
the Indians come among them with so much con- 
fidence, it had the effect intended, and made 
them suppose that no acts of hostility were med- 
itated, and thus they were thrown off their 
guard. 

Four men instantly stepped into a boat and 
rowed ashore. The moment the keel grated 
upon the sand, a great number of savages rush- 
ed toward them, and they were in a moment 
surrounded and unable to escape. . 

The hostages who had been suffered to move 
about the vessel at will, at the first onset of 
their allies leaped overboard and struck out so 
vigorously for the beach that they reached it in 
safety. : 

Seeing what had befallen their companions, 
those who remained on board were afraid to go 
to their assistance, and hastily weighing anchor, 
set sail, leaving them to their fate. 





CHAPTER II. 


The unfortunate Spaniards realized when it 
was too late, the effect of misplaced con- 
fidence, and were led, with shouts of triumph, to 
the village of the offended cacique. They read 
in the vindictive faces around them, sure evi- 
dences of the fate in reserve for them, and strove 
to prepare their minds for the catastrophe which 
they were confident could not be averted. They 
reflected bitterly upon the motives which had in- 
duced them to leave their peaceful homes and 
embark in an enterprise which had thus far been 
attended with nothing but disaster. They curs- 
ed the avarice of Pamphilo, whose high-wrought 
representations had filled them with exaggerated 
notions of a country teeming with treasure, and 
fertile beyond the power of imagination. Alas! 
experience came to teach them wisdom, after 
the day of physical salvation had passed. 

They were kept under astrong guard until the 
time of a religious festival of uncommon im- 
portance, when they were brought forth and 


placed in the presence of the cacique, who had 4 


such terrible mementoes of the invaders’ cruelty. 

“You came among us,” he said, scornfully, 
“like robbers, and like robbers you broke your 
faith. You affect to call us barbarians. Look 
at me ; see what I have suffered from Spaniards, 
and then say who have acted the most like 
barbarians.” 

The poor captives looked at the disfigured 
features of the cacique, whose athletic frame 
was now quivering with -passion, and were 
speechless. 

“Nor is this all,” added the indignant chief- 
tain. “My mother perished by the order of 
your leader. Go and die, that I may have joy 
in beholding your sufferings.” 

Divested of clothing, they were turned one at 
a time into a public square in the centre of the 
villagé, and flying from place to place, vainly 
secking shelter, were shot at with arrows, until 
death put an end to their misery. In this way 
three of them perished. The fourth, who re- 
mained alive, is described in the narrative as be- 
ing a mere youth, about eighteen years of age, a 














native of Seville, of good family and tenderly 
reared. 

As they were leading him forth to meet his 
fate, a young native female of great personal 
beauty threw herself at the feet of the cacique, 
and entreated that the young man’s life might 
be spared, 

The implacable chief was at first unmoved, 
but finally reluctantly yielded to her request, 
and Juan Ortiz (for thus he was called) escaped 
death. He was spared to be the most miserable 
of slaves—compelled to bring wood from the 
forest, tasked beyond his strength, and beaten 
with merciless severity when he fainted from 
hardship. 

On public occasions he was forced to run 
about the square all day for the amusement of 
his captors, for the anger of the chief could not 
be appeased. 

But one light gleamed upon his wretched con- 
dition—the cacique’s daughter loved him, and 
often sought him by stealth in his miserable hut, 
to whisper words of comfort and administer 
physical aid, without which he must have inev- 
itably died. 

Juan Ortiz was not slow to reciprocate her 
passion, for she was fair in person, gentle in 
disposition, and he owed her what of hope re- 
mained to him. To these stolen interviews he 
looked forward while sinking under persecution 
and unmerited punishment. 

One evening after a day of unusual suffering, 
the youthful princess—Ucita—came to him with 
a countenance more clouded than ordinary. 

Ortiz pressed her to make known the cauge of 
her grief, for he could now speak the language 
very well, but she sighed and remained silent. 

“Perhaps,” added Juan, “ you have ceased 
to entertain sentiments of friendship for the 
poor stranger whom fortune has cast among 
enemies ?” 

“My feelings have not changed,” replied 
Ucita, quickly ; “but I know that I am losing 
the power to protect you.” 

“ Do not grieve,” returned Ortiz, “for life is 
so dreadful to me, that death cannot increase 
my misery. No way of escape is open; slavery 
and degradation are before me. I am made 
more wretched only by the reflection that I must 
be separated from thee. Tell me what form of 
death now awaits me ?” 

“My father cannot forget his wrongs. He has 
decided that you shall die at the next religious 
festival, and I feel that even my entreaties will 
not avail you,” said the princess, sadly. 

“ You have saved me from destruction many 
times, and I need no farther proof of your devo- 
tion. Ifthe way of escape was open, and I could 
persuade you to share with me my lot in.the 
dominion of some distant cacique, I should in- 
deed be happy ; but alas, such hopes are so im- 
possible, that they mock at my misery,” re- 
sponded Juan, tenderly. 

“‘T have obtained for the present, some slight 
alleviation of your sorrows,” resumed Ucita. 
“Armed with this bow and quiver of arrows, 
which I have brought, you are to watch the 
village burial ground, and prevent ravenous 
beasts from desecratingthe graves. Should you 
allow a body to be carried away, your life will 
answer for the same. You will, while thus em- 
ployed, be out of the presence of my father, whom 
you so much and so justly dread. You must 
bear up under this new trial of your vigilance, 
strength and courage, until I can devise some 
means to get you out of the country.” 

“And leave you?” said Juan. 

“And your old friend, my father,” added 
Ucita, with a sad smile. 

“T should not object to leaving him, but you 
are a different person.” 

“Be of good cheer; we will see. It is not 
easy to tell what the future may bring. Be pa- 
tient and hopeful. I will watch my father’s mood 
and see if any new danger threatens,” replied 
the daughter of the cacique. 

“Have you no other cause for sadness?” said 
Ortiz. 

“No other that I need tell you,” returned 
Ucita. 

“T have seen,” resumed Juan, “messengers 
from Mucozo, the neighboring cacique, having 
audience with your father, and I feared that their 
business had relation to you.” 

“You were right,” said Ucita, after a pause. 
“The cacique Mucozo seeks my hand in mar- 
riage, and my father has given his consent.” 

“And you have—” 

“ Refused.” 

“ How noble, how disinterested, if your refusal 
had reference to one whose condition is so mis- 
erable as mine,” exclaimed Juan. “Is your 
father desirous to bring about this union?” he 
added. 

‘He has resolved that it shall take place, for 
he is anxious to form an alliance with so pow- 
erful a chief as Mucozo. He thinks he shall then 
be strong enough to prevent another Spanish 
expedition from landing and marching through 
his territories.” 

‘And in view of all this, is not your constancy 
shaken ?” 

“ When I first loved you, I felt that I could 
love no other. I expected difficulties would 
grow out of a passion so strange, and I resolved 
not to shrink from them, if they came. I see 
all the dangers before me, and yet I do not re- 
gret that I have thought of a friendless stranger 
as I have. But I have not told you all. One 
of my father’s counsellors and warriors—the 
same who devised the plan to capture you and 
your companions—has also privately and at 
various times avowed a passion for me, which 
threatens me with much danger; for by some 
means he has discovered my partiality for you 
and menaces both with destruction if I do not 
listen favorably to his suit.” 

“Alas, I bring misfortunes upon all who in- 
terest themselves in my welfare,” cried Ortiz. 
“Watched by invidious enemies, why should I 
longer live upon the deceitful smiles of hope ? 
Leave me, fair princess, to my fate, nor longer 
perplex yourself in relation to one so utterly 
forsaken by Heaven.” 

“Restrain your despair—cease to rail at for- 
tune. Does not deeper darkness precede the 
dawn, and sunshine follow the storm? The 


” 





most dreadful tempests are the briefest, and pain 
gives a keener zest to pleasure.” 

“Do my ears deceive me?” exclaimed Ortiz, 
enthusiastically. “Do I hear such words from 
one of a people whom I have been taught to call 
barbarians ?” 

“Your people from across the great water 
affect to consider us barbarous; but you can 
bear witness that all of my nation are not savage 
in nature.” 

Struck with her magnanimity of soul, Juan 
threw himself at her feet and kissed her hands. 

Armed with a bow and arrows, in the use of 
which he was now skilled, Ortiz repaired to the 
cemetery, which was situated some distance from 
the village, in the midst of a lonely wood, in- 
fested at all hours by beasts of prey. 

Day after day and night after night did he 
keep vigil watch over the place of the dead, 
often in danger of being devoured. If, when 
overpowered by his ceaseless watch, he slept for 
a few moments, he started up in alarm lest some 
prowling monster should invade the grounds, 
and his life pay the forfeit. 

But nature could not be set completely at de- 
fiance ; and one night, despite his efforts to keep 
awake, he slept more soundly than usual. He 
was awakened at length by sounds that ad- 
monished him that some animal was at work on 
the spot it was his province to guard. He ran 
quickly to the place just as the beast was ready 
to retreat. Knowing that his want of care would 
be punished with death by the remorseless ca- 
cique, he bent his bow and sent an arrow with 
all the force of his arm, and with as much accu- 
racy as the feeble light and the motion of the 
animal would permit. 

His aim was successful—the well sped shaft 
pierced the monster’s heart. Upon examina- 
tion, he found it to be an animal of the panther 
kind, the most dangerous that at that time infest- 
ed Florida. 

On the ensuing day, when this daring feat be- 
came known at the village, it made our hero 
quite famous, and even produced a favorable im- 
pression upon the cacique. But unfortunately, 
this alleviation of his fate was of short duration. 
His rancor returned with the same bitterness, 
and not long after Ucita came to him to tell him 
that the day of his death was fixed, and he must 
endeavor to escape. 

“And where shall I go?” asked Juan. 

“You must go to Mucozo,” replied the 
maiden. 

“ Your suitor ?” returned Ortiz. 

“ The same ; and tell him that I recommend- 
ed you to his protection.” 

At that instant they heard a rustling in the 
bushes close at hand. 

“Ttis an animal,” said Juan, fixing an arrow 
to the string of his bow. 

“No,” replied Ucita, in a whisper, laying her 
hand upon her lover’s arm, “ it is Quito, your 
old enemy, who caused your capture. He has 
followed me to watch my movements, and per- 
haps to inform against me. I saw his evil eye 
fixed upon you as you spoke.” 

“He will never follow you again,” said the 
young Spaniard, and instantly the arrow left his 
bow and flew with unerring precision to the 
spot where the noise had been heard. 

“Alas, what have you done!” cried Ucita, 
greatly agitated. Juan drew another arrow from 
his quiver and ran to the clump of bushes, where 
he discovered Quito writhing in the pains of 
death, the shaft having penetrated his breast and 
passed through his body. 

“Author of my misery, you have your reward 
at last,”’ exclaimed Ortiz. 

The savage raised himself with painful effort 
into a sitting posture, and pointing toward the 
great luminary of day, said, in a dying voice : 

“Tam going to the sun, Spaniard,” and then 
fell back lifeless, upon the ground. 

While Juan gazed at the body, the maiden 
approached and demanded what he intended to 
do, since he had slain a warrior and counsellor 
of so much note. 

“T will show you,” he answered; and taking 
the body of Quito in his arms, he carried it to 
the cemetery, and uncovering one of the boxes 
in which the dead were kept, and from which the 
original occupant had been removed by beasts, he 
placed it therein. He then arranged the cover- 
ing in the usual manner, and heaped stones 
upon it. 

This appeared to both an ingenious expedi- 
ent, and they flattered themselves that the fact 
of his death might remain a secret for a long 
time. 





CHAPTER III. 


When Quito had been disposed of as related, 
the cacique’s daughter informed him that she 
must return to the village to make the final ar- 
rangement for his escape. 

Walking his accustomed rounds, surrounded 
by mournful mementoes of the dead, and uncer- 
tain in regard to the success of Ucita, Juan 
could not help indulging in most discouraging 
reflections. If he attempted to fly, a long and 
difficult journey through an unknown country 
abounding with morasses and swamps was be- 
fore him, besides the risk of being pursued by the 
enraged Hirrihigua, or slain by strange hordes of 
savages that were continually moving from one 
place to another. 

But even these dangers were nothing to the 
terrible certainty that awaited him, if he remain- 
ed. The idea of leaving the maiden who had so 
long preserved his life and rendered existence 
endurable, was the most unpleasant of all, and 
he resolved to persuade her to accompany him, 
or seek him at some future time. 

Juan waited with all the intensity of impa- 
tience which prolonged anxiety produces, when 
to his dismay, he saw one of the natives ap- 
proaching. His intuitiogs at once assured him 
that this ill-timed visit boded no good. As the 
savage drew nearer, Ortiz recognized him as the 
friend and companion of Quito, and one who 
had often advised the cacique to put him (Juan) 
todeath. This native had also once wounded 
him with an arrow, while he was running in 
the public square for the amusement of spee- 
tators. 





Our hero beheld him advance with much un- 
easiness, and was tempted to let fly an arrow, 
and thus wipe out at once the old score of wrongs 
and insults. 

This fellow’s name was Ochuco, and he ap- 
proached Juan with a sinister grin upon his ugly 
visage. He asked him if he was not tired of 
watching; and then bade him not be discour- 
aged, for his troubles would soon end, inas- 
much as he had been making, by the order of 
the cacique, a wooden frame, upon which he wag 
to suffer death by fire, at the expiration of 
three days. 

Ortiz heard the details of the fate in reserve 
for him with emotions not to be envied, while 
the malicious Ochuco took pleasure in exciting 
his fears. Soon he began to talk contemptuous- 
ly concerning the feat which Juan had accom. 
plished in slaying the panther. 

Somewhat irritated by his bantering tone, the 
Spaniard retorted that, however trifling a thing 
it might be to kill such an animal, he was of the 
opinion that he could not do it; but on the 
contrary, thought that he would run at sight of 
such a monster. 

This provoked Ochuco, and throwing down 
his bow, he declared loudly that he should not 
fear to encounter such a harmless beast unarmed. 

At that moment Juan raised his eyes, and saw 
upon the very spot where he had slain Quito, 
the burning orbs of an animal of the same spe- 
cies as the one the native was affecting to hold 
in such utter contempt. It had scented the 
blood which had flowed from the wound of the 
savage, and was thirsting for more. 

Juan knew that the smell of human blood al- 
ways had the effect to make the panther terri- 
bly furious. Instantly a plan of vengeance sug- 
gested itself to his brain. Quick as thought he 
caught up the bow which Ochuco had thrown 
down, and ran on a few steps. Turning his 
head to note the result, he saw the animal leap 
into the air with tremendous force. 

The savage saw the movement, but too late to 
avoid the catastrophe. The animal alighted 
upon his head wit crushing weight—the claws 
sunk deep into his shrinking flesh, and he fell 
shrieking to the earth; but not to remain there; 
for the beast taking the ill-starred native by the 
shoulder, bounded away with*him to the forest, 
while the victim entreated Juan to follow and 
despatch him. 

“Remember the wooden frame,” cried Ortiz, 
and in an instant after, Ochuco disappeared. 

The young Spaniard fell on his knees, and 
thanked Heaven for this providential relief, for © 
he was momentarily expecting the return of 
Ucita, who would without this interposition have 
been betrayed into his power. 

The kind and generous maiden now appear- 
ed, and heard with inexpressible surprise the re- 
cital of what had just occurred. 

“Ali is prepared for your flight,” she said, 
when somewhat recovered from her aston- 
ishment. 

“And will you not accompany me ?” asked 

Juan. 
“Impossible! such a step would prove fatal 
to both ; but if you reach the territories of Mu- 
cozo in safety, we may perchance mect again,” 
she answered. 

“ But how shall we meet? Shall I not meet 
you as his wife? If so, let me stay here and 
die at your feet. Since you have prolonged my 
life so long, nought but your presence can make 
it endurable,” exclaimed Ortiz, with touching 
earnestness. 

“Go,” said Ucita, firmly. “Be aman. If 
we meet again, it will not be as the bride of Mu- 
cozo. You must not lingerhere. At the north- 
ern extremity of the village you will find a friend 
in whom you can rely. He will guide you to a 
bridge about two leagues from here, which lies 
directly in your way to the place where I am 
sending you. When youreach the bridge, do not 
forget to send back the guide, that he may reach 
the village before dawn, in order to avoid sus- 
picion; for should my father learn that he has 
assisted you to escape, it would bring swift de- 
struction upon his head and mine. When you 
have traversed six leagues of broken country, 
you will reach the dominions of Mucozo. Tell 
him that I have sent you to him for protection, 
and expect him to protect you at all hazards. 
Now depart and fear not.” 

Juan took the hand of his generous protec- 
tress, and in glowing language expressed the 
greatness ef his gratitude, and the strength of 
his love ; not forgetting to remind her of her 
promise to meet him again at some future time. 
He then bade her a tender farewell, and hasten- 
ed to follow her directions. 

The guide was at the place designated, and 
he made no delay, as may be imagined, but 
proceeded to the bridge, where our hero did not 
forget to dismiss the native with many thanks. 

The most difficult part of the undertaking 
was yct to be accomplished—to make his way 
through six leagues of country with which he 
was unacquainted. The fear of a cruel death 
urged him on, and the faint hope of once more 
meeting his benefactress, gave strength to his 
limbs. 

In his haste, he soon lost his way, and wan- 
dered about some hours, uncertain whether he 
was approaching the friendly village of the ca- 
cique or going from it. 

Just before daylight, he entered a small prai- 
rie, and to his surprise and great joy discovered 
a horse feeding upon the abundant verdure. It 
was one that had escaped from Pamphilo de 
Narvaez in his mareh, or had been left jaded 
out and unfit to proceed; for the natives of 
Florida at that period are represented as having 
no horses of their own. 

Nor was this lonely animal all the sign which 
he found of the route of Pamphilo; he discover- 
ed various vestiges of him, such as pieces of 
armor, and more mournful mementoes in the 
form of bleaching bones. 

He canght the horse without difficulty, and in- 
deed the animal appeared to be glad to see a 
human being. At a short distance, he had the 
additional good fortune to find a saddle and 
bridle hanging upon the limb of a tree; for the 
Spaniards were accustomed when obliged to 
abandon a horse that was overridden, to leave 
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the saddle and bridle in this manner, thinking 
it might possibly be of some benefit to some one 
else, or useful to themselves on their return, 

By certain marks upon the animal, he recog- 
nized him as a very famous one that was sold 
for a great price in Cuba, and been purchased 
expressly for Pamphilo’s expedition. Having 
caught and accoutred the horse, he resumed his 
journey, following in the route of the Spanish 
Jeader, thinking that would be likely at least to 
Jead him from the dominions of Hirrihigua, if 
not directly toward Mucozo’s territories. Gal- 
loping to the summit of the hill, to his dismay, 
he beheld the village where he had suffered so 
much, at the distance of about two leagues. He 
now laid his course anew, and the animal, be- 
ing thoroughly recruited, went forth rapidly. 


—— 


CHAPTER IV. 


In about an hour he came to a morass of con- 
siderable extent partly covered with water, over 
which he was obliged to swim his animal, He 
had scarcely accomplished this, when deafening 
yells arose on all sides of him, and numberless 
foes sprang up as if by magic from behind trees, 
pushes and rank shrubbery. Juan excited his 
horse to his best speed, while clouds of arrows 
were sent after him. 

This party proved to be from the village of 
Hirrihigua, for the express purpose of finding 
their victim, whose flight had already been 
discovered. 

Ortiz continued to gallop onward as fast as 
the nature of the ground would admit, and the 
natives ran, shouting after him, clamorous for 
his blood. 

One of his old persecutors, who had often tax- 
ed his ingenuity to increase his misery, to gratify 
the cacique, on account of an excellent pair of 
legs was in advance of the infuriated horde. 

Juan’s expertness with the bow has already 
been noted; and, indeed, most of the Spaniards 
who accompanied Pamphilo, and afterward De 
Soto, were skilled in the use of that weapon. 
Feeling quite secure so long as his horse was not 
wounded (the Florida aborigines usually at- 
tempted to disable the horses), Ortiz resolved 
to have a shot at the foremost pursuer. Slack- 
ening his speed as though his steed was jaded, 
he allowed the panting native to approach until 
sufficiently near to give hima fair chance of 
being successful in his aim. 

The pursuer stopped to fit an arrow to his 
bow; but Juan, having prepared his while in 
motion, had the advantage, and fired with such 
good aim, that the polished bolt wounded his 
adversary in the neck. . 

The native fell; but instantly arising, returned 
the shot, but with an arm whose strength was im- 
paired by the injury he had received, and whose 
aim was rendered unsteady by the pain he 
suffered. 

The Spaniard swayed to one side, and the 
shaft went by harmless; while the hand that 
sped it dropped powerless, and forgot its accus- 
tomed cunning. 

Satisfied with his triumph, our hero did not 
longer pause, but dashed on again with renewed 
vigor. When he had left his pursuers a couple 
of leagues behind, and their cries no longer 
reached his ears, he halted to rest his horse for 
a few moments, which movement nearly proved 
fatal; for close at hand, was a river, where sev- 
eral natives from Mucozo’s principal village 
were fishing. 

Hearing the clatter of horses’ hoofs, they con- 
cluded that a party of Spaniards were going 
into the interior to join Pamphilo. They crept 
up the bank, and seeing but one horseman, sup- 
posed that he had been sent forward to reconnoi- 
tre; so they let fly at him a dozen arrows, some 
of which passed through his garments and slight- 
ly wounded him. Having speedily put a safe 
distance between himself and them, he endeay- 
ored to make them comprehend that he had 
been sent to their king, head man, or chief, by a 
female cacique. He was not perfectly under- 
stood, or believed, if he was, and presently 
there came running down from the village on 
the opposite side, a great number armed for an 
encounter with a party of Spaniards, which they 
imagined must be at hand. Many of the Indians 
crossed, while Ortiz exerted his lungs to the ut- 
most to persuade them of his peaceable intentions. 

While this parley was going on, he heard to 
his great consternation, the shouts of the pursu- 
ing party in the rear. Our hero’s chance now 
seemed a desperate one, inasmuch as he could 
neither go back nor forward. Perceiving that 
things must soon come to a crisis, if something 
decisive was not soon effected, he struck his 
steed with his bow and dashed down the river 
with the speed of the wind. 

The natives were famous runners, but he soon 
distanced them all, and plunging his horse into 
the stream, swam with him across. 

When he reached the opposite bank, the fore- 
most of the men of Hirrihigua came in sight. 
Ortiz made no delay, but mounting the acclivity, 
bounded away toward the very village from 
which some of his pursuers had issued. 

The cacique’s dwelling was always built upon 
an eminence, and it was easy to distinguish it 
from all others. 'To Mucozo’s house Juan guid- 
ed his steed, making a path through the won- 
dering crowd that had begun to gather in the 
principal streets. 

Instantly there was another great “hue and 
ery” raised at his expense, and the inhabitants 
swarming out like bees from a hive, rushed pell 
mell after him.. 

* Fortunately for him, Mucozo was at home, 
and Ortiz called loadly to him, to appear, as he 
thundered up to the guards at the door, who be- 
gan to make demonstrations as though they 
meant to transfix the intruder with their lances. 

While crossing the river, the young Spaniard 
had fixed a remnant of a handkerchief which 
happened to remain in his possession, to one 
end of his bow, and this served him as a sort of 
flag of truce, and doubtless had some effect. 

That moment, however, would probably have 


beert his last, had not the cacique appeared and | 


commanded his guard not to harm the stranger. 
Ortiz then made known his object in coming, 
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not forgetting to repeat and lay much stress upon 
every word which Ucita had bade him utter. 

The cacique listened with attention, and Juan 
was deeply and agreeably impressed with his 
fine figure, youthful and ingenuous countenance, 
and noble bearing. 

This humane king is described in the Spanish 
and Portuguese histories, as of excellent propor- 
tions and superior charaeter; and his generous 
treatment of Juan was a good illustration of his 
greatness of soul, 

“T will protect you,” said the cacique, with 
dignity. 

Turning to his attendants, he ordered them 
to care for the Spaniard’s horse, and on no ac- 
count to neglect him. Ortiz was then invited 
to be the guest of Mucozo himself, which hospi- 
tality he accepted with tears of gratitude. 

In the course of half an hour a deputation of 
men from Hirrihigua came to demand formally 
the surrender of Juan. 

“Go back and tell your master,” said the 
brave Mucozo, “that the young Spaniard is my 
guest, and the rules of honor forbid me to de- 
liver him into the hands of his enemies.” 

The deputation retired, much chagrined and 
dissatisfied, to return again on an identical er- 
rand after the lapse of four days. 

“Why this fresh insult,” exclaimed the 
youthful king. “Is it not sufficient that I have 
promised the fugitive my protection? Shall I 
forfeit my word? No; I will protect him tothe 
last drop of my blood.” 

Juan was affected to tears by this unprecedent- 
ed magnanimity of soul. Throwing himself at 
the feet of the noble cacique, he confessed his 
passion for Ucita, ending with the declaration 
that from that moment, he abandoned all 
thoughts of the maiden, and was willing to re- 
linquish her to one more deserving than himself. 

The countenance of Mucozo was agitated for 
an instant, then brightening up, he said, with a 
smile : 

“The cacique has two daughters—it is the 
youngest that I love. Do not make yourself 
uneasy ; I have promised you protection, and 
will sacredly keep my word.” 

Juan gazed at the native nobleman with in- 
creasing admiration, for he felt in his heart that 
he (the cacique) loved Ucita best ; and that this 
was only a generous evasion. 

Hirrihigua made preparations to invade Mu- 
cozo’s dominions ; but the arrival of Hernando 
de Soto soon after caused him to change his 
purpose and seek more friendly relations with 
his neighbors. 

Ucita and her sister, by the assistance and 
agency of Juan’s protector, succeeded before the 
expiration of the year in escaping from’the vil- 
lage, and were received with due honors by the 
eacique. Perhaps Hirrihigua himself secretly 
connived at this flight, foreseeing probably what 
the results would be, and hoping that an alliance 
with the gallant Mucozo would enable him to 
make more successful warfare upon De Soto. 

Juan, when wedded to his fair benefactress, 
felt no longer any desire to return to his own 
country, and passed his days in happy tranquil- 
lity, blessed always with the anwavering friend- 
ship of Mucozo, who had made the younger 
daughter of Hirrihigua the sharer of his power 
and greatness. 

Not many days transpired after this felicitous 
union of hearts and hands, before Ortiz had op- 
portunity to repay a portion of the deep debt of 
gratitude which he owed to his protector, by 
acting as interpreter and pacificator between 
De Soto and the chief, thus saving much blood- 
shed, and cementing a treaty that was not brok- 
en by either party. 





SIGNS FOR MARRIAGEABLE LADIES. 


If a man wipes his feet on the door-mat be- 
fore coming into a room, you may be sure he 
will make a good domestic husband. If a man, 
in snuffing the candles, snuffs them out, you may 
be sure he will make a stupid husband. Ifa 
man puts his handkerchief on his knees whilst 
taking his tea, you may be sure he will bea 
prudent husband. In the same way, always 
mistrust the man who will not take the last piece 
of toast of Sally Lunn, but prefers waiting for 
the next warm batch. It is not unlikely he will 
make a greedy, selfish husband, with whom you 
will enjoy no “ brown” at ginner, no crust at tea, 
no peace whatever at home. The man, my 
dears, who wears goloshes, and is careful about 
wrapping himself up well before venturing into 
night air, not unfrequently makes a good invalid 
husband that mostly stops at home, and is easily 
comforted with slops. The man who watches 
the kettle, and prevents it boiling over will not 
fail, my dears, in the married state, in exercising 
the same care in always keeping the pot boiling. 
The man who doesn’t take tea, ill treats the cat, 
takes snuff, and stands his back to the fire, is a 
brute whom I would not advise you, my dears, 
to marry upon any consideration, either for love 
or money, but decidedly not for love. But the 
man who, when the tea is over, is discovered to 
have had none, is sure to make the best husband. 
Patience like his deserves being rewarded with 
the best of wives, and the best of mothers-in- 
law. My dears, when you meet with sucha 
man, do your utmost to marry him. In the 
severest winter he would not mind going to bed 
first. —Punch. 


» 





MRS. PARTINGTON. 


“So our neighbor, Mr. Guzzle, has been ar- 
ranged at the bar for drunkardice,” said Mrs. 
Partington, and she sighed, as she thought of his 
wife and children at home, with the cold weather 
close at hand, and the searching winds intruding 
through the chinks in the windows, and waving, 
the tattered curtain like a banner; where the 
little ones stood shivering by the faint embers. 
“God forgive him, and pity them !” said she, 
with a tone of voice tremulous with emotion. 
“ But he was bailed out,” said Ike, who had de- 
voured the residue of the paragraph, and laid 
the paper in a pan of liquid custard, that the 
dame was preparing for Thanksgiving, and sat 
swinging the oven door to and fro, as if to fan 
the fire that crackled and blazed within. “‘ Bail- 
ed out, was he ?” said she, “ well, I should think 
it would have been cheaper to have pumped him 
out, for, when the cellar was filled arter the city 
fathers had degraded the streets, we had to have 
it pumped out, though there wasn’t half so much 
in it as he has swilled down.” She paused, and 
reached up on the high shelves of the closet for 


her pie plates, while Ike busied himself by tasting | 


the various preparations. The dame thought 
that was the smallest quart of sweet cider she 
had ever seen.—Boston Post. 





The innocent seldom find an uneasy pillow. 
— Cowper. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE TRUTH OF NATURE, 





BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 
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The world is full of vain regrets, 
And sin, and care, and crime ; 

The world is full of violets 
That die before their time. 

Yet I have cherished since my youth, 
Whatever might befall, 

An earnest faith in Nature's truth, 
A gentle hope for all. 


We give each heart its place and rank; 
But have we rightly read? 

That heart has depths where never sank 
The philosophic lead. 

And still, though well the good may love, 
Though high the wise aspire, 

They view but this—the glimmer of 
A fusing, shaping fire. 


The glimmer dies; but yet abides 
The pure, creative flame; 

Each tide is lost in other tides, 
Yet ocean rots the same. 

Then cherish well, 0 ardent youth, 
Whatever may befall, 

A fearless trust in Nature’s truth, 
A gentle hope for all. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE PHILLAPENA PRESENT. 
A HINT TO BASHFUL LOVERS. 








BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 





“ Waar splendid looking fellow was that with 
you this morning, Ed?” exclaimed Louise and 
Annie Murray, in nearly the same breath, as 
their brother entered the dining-room. “We 
were hoping he was some old chum, whom you 
would invite home with you.” 

“ That accounts for these extra ringlets and 
additional flounces and particularly bright eyes 
and winning smiles,” said the young man, jest- 
ingly. “I did. invite him, but he would not 
come.” 

“ You didn’t tell him, I guess, what a pair of 
fine looking girls he would meet, son ; he never 
could have resisted the temptation.” And the 
kind old father laughed as he saw the roses 
deepen in hue on the checks of his darlings. 

“ Indeed, father, I did though, and that alone, 
I suspect, made him refuse. I had forgotten one 
of his peculiarities, or else with delicate skill 
had trapped him here.” 

“But who is he—where did you find him ?”’ 
asked Annie, with impassioned earnestness. 
“ He is the first and only man who has made 
real my ideal of a lover. I could love him I 
know—do tell me, Ed, his name and station ?” 

“ Well, perhaps I will, little sister,” answered 
he, carelessly, “ after dinner.” 

“ Not one mouthful, sir, do you have, till you 
tell,’’ and she sat down the soup plate she had 

just filled. “ Please, father, don’t give him a bit 
of that chicken,” as the brother appealed from 
her decision, by passing the soup and saying he 
would take meat instead. 

“ Tell the girl,” said the old man, good humor- 
edly. ‘Iam sure I am glad if she has at length 
found a man to suit, for I began to fear I should 
have to keep her always with me—these ideal 
lovers are hard to match in this world of crooked 
realities. So out with his name, Ed.” 

“ Well, then, as Annie and myself are both 
like to lose our dinners if Ido not tell, she be- 
cause of a choking throat and I because of an 
empty plate, I’lltellit to you, Clarence Lagrange, 
it smacks of romance, doesn’t it, sis ? and now 
pray give me some dinner, and then, on my 
honor, I’ll tell you all I know about him.” 

“ And now you may have it, your own and 
mine besides,” said the blushing girl, and indeed 
though the brother declined the generous offer, 
he might as well have taken it, for all his refusal 
benefited his sister. Thought, wild, passionate, 
extatic thought had driven appetite from her 
palate, and shading her eloquent eyes with her 
hand, she revelled in dreamland till her unro- 
mantic brother had concluded his luxurious meal. 
Then drawing the fair young creature to a 
sofa, he sat down beside her and told her all he 
knew of that splendid looking fellow, Clarence 
Lagrange. 

This was the substance of his story: He 
was the only child of a wealthy Southerner, a 
highly educated, talented, noble young fellow. 
Edward and he had been college friends, but 
their paths diverging widely as soon as their di- 
plomas had been won, the first going into the 
counting-room of his father, the other crossing 
the ocean for a foreign tour, they had not met for 
years until that morning. “I believe he would 
be about perfect, but for one thing,” said Ed- 
ward, when finishing his recital, “ but human 
nature must always have at least one fault, and 
Clarence is not exempt; and the worst of it, I 
do not believe he can ever redeem himself from 
this.” 

Annie waited in painful eagerness to hear it 
named. She thought of the poisoned cup, the 
charmed dice, the fascinating card, and her face 
grew pale and her heart sick with smothered 
horror. She strove to ask the vice, for vice she 
thought it must surely be, her brother’s manner 
was so solemn, but the words died on her 





trembling lips. 


ideal.” 

“ Bashfulness,” said Edward, emphatically. 
“Tt’s too confounded bad,too, making a real girl 
of him, when otherwise he would be a splendid 
man.” 

“ And do you call that a fault?” said Annie, 
warmly. “It is proof positive he is a pure heart- 
ed, noble fellow. Inever yet knew a bashful 
man but he was the very soul of honor. 9, [ 
am so glad it is nothing else,” and she took 
down her hands from the heart whose wild pul- 
sations she had striven by the pressure of quiv- 
ering fingers to quiet and restrain. 


“ You’ll find it a serious inconvenience though, 
my dear sister,”’ said Edward teasingly, impris- 


oning as hespoke the dainty hands within his own, | 


“if you mean to win him for a lover. He’d never 
dare ask you for these,” pressing the soft palms 





The old father broke the sus- | 

pense at length by asking bluntly what it was | 
noir > « : | 

that marred the perfection ‘of Anniec’s realized 


and kissing the delicate fingers, “ though his 
heart was breaking for them. You'll have to 
wait till leap year. He’ll never bear a bride to 
his lovely southern home, unless the lady turns 
the wooer.” 

“If he’s the man you’ve made him out, he’ll 
never do like that. He’ll learn some way to tell 
his love.” 

“ But you wouldn’t have it told on paper, 
sis. You have said a hundred times, a declara- 
tion in pen and ink were worse than none.”’ 

“It may be left for Clarence Lagrange to in- 
vent some novel mode of courtship,” said Louise, 
with a mocking laugh. “ If Annie isn’t careful, 
she’ll be glad yet to have an avowal through as 
prosy and everyday a way, as our city post- 
office.” 

“ Go away now, both of you, and don’t dis- 
turb me till night ; I am going to revel in pleas- 
ant dreams.” And the idolized young creature 
motioned brother and sister passionately away, 
and nestling in soft cushions, wiled away the 
afternoon in beautiful imaginings. 

There was a deal of romance in her girlish 
heart, and though many a suitor on his bended 
knee had told his love, she had ever turned 
away, not coldly, but so calmly, that-he felt his 
fate. But now she was in love, fairly, fully, 
truly. In love, and yet she had never clasped 
the loved one’s hand, nor touched his lips, nor 
felt his thrilling glance, nor pressed his bounding 
heart. A mystery this, which the soul of a pure 
young maiden alone can solve. So let it be ! 

It was all true that Edward had told of Clar- 
ence and particularly his bashfulness, though he 
should have said he was only so in the presence 
of the other sex. It was partly hereditary with 
him, his mother having been excessively so, and 
he partaking mentally and spiritually of the 
same delicate, sensitive organization that had 
characterized her own. It arose too, partly from 
circumstances, his mother dying while he was 
yet in infancy, and his father’s health and spirits 
being ever afterward such that he lived a retired 
life, seldom if ever entertaining female socicty. 
Young Clarence had scarcely known the pleas- 
ures of a true social life when he left home and 
entered the northern college, where he formed a 
friendship with Edward Murray. At first he 
suffered severely among his fellows from his 
bashful mood, but by almost superhuman efforts 
he conquered himself here ; but never could his 
young companions induce him to make acquain- 
tance with the fair girls that made so lovely and 
so radiant the homes of the beauteous village. 

“T came here to study, and not to play the 
beau,” would be his half-serious and half-laugh- 
ing answer. 

* * * * * 


“Well, my sisters,what think you of that splen- 
did looking fellow now?” asked Edward, about a 
month after the name of Clarence Lagrange had 
been first mentioned. “Comes he up to your 
expectations ?” 

“Indeed, then, he does not,’ said Louise. 
“ He never yet has spoken a sentence to either of 
us, without stammering like a frightened boy striv- 
ing to say an ill got lesson. I’ve no patience 
with him, a great man like him to be so timid.” 

“ And what says sister Annie ?” said the broth- 
er, alittle good humored malice in his tone. 
“Have you found your ideal ?” 

“That have I, brother,” answered she so 
earnestly that he could not laugh. “If I could 
be beloved by one like him,’ this heart would 
have nothing now to ask, my home would be an 
Eden.” 

“ And do you not hope that his very self will at 
length give you the heart he owns,” said Edward. 

“T dare not; it were too sweet a dream.” She 
paused a moment and then hurried from the 
parlor. 

“T fear for our impulsive Annie,” continued 
her brother, when he and her elder sister were 
alone. ‘“ Clarence is deeply interested in her, I 
know, and she unconsciously has so fully given 
up her heart to him, that it will break, if it meet 
with no response.” 

“They are lovers,” said Louise, “and have 
been so since first they met, though never a 
word of love has passed the lips of either. But 
I do not fear for them, nor need you. I do not 
think Clarence will ever tell his love in words, 
but I do not believe such an absorbing passion 
as his is becoming will last forever without find- 
ing vent. There will be some flower token, 
some symbol that hearts can read, offered and 
taken. He will bear a bride to his lovely south- 
ern home ere he is a year older, and without the 
lady’s asking. See now, if I am not a true 
prophet, brother.” 

“God grant that you may be,” answered he 
in a serious tone. “I little thought when first 

we jested so about this matter, it would end so 
solemnly.” 

«?'Twill end in a wedding, Edward, mark my 
words.” 

“ And I shall lose two sisters on one day! 
Say, is itso?” and the old self-seme mischievous 
glance was turned to the blushing face. 

“You'll be so engrossed with your own bride, 
my brother, that I fear you’ll have never a tear 
to shed for either of us ;” and she turned away, 
and left him with a rosier cheek than he had 
often wore. 

* - . - ° 


The gentle spring and the glorious summer 
had passed away. A gay party were assembled 
in the parlors of Mr. Murray’s country seat. 
They had spent the long golden day in the shade 
of the wild wood and were now fresh for the 
festivities of the house. They danced and sung 
and chatted, a merry mingling of sense and non- 
sense, and finally adjourned in high spirits to the 
supper table. 

“T believe they have all eaten phillapeenas but 
you and I; will you eat one with me®” asked 
Clarence Lagrange, just before they withdrew, 
offering the twin nut at the same moment to 
Annie Murray. 

It was actually the first sentence he had ever 
spoken to her without stammering, and she was 
too surprised to answer, but took the proffered 
meat mechanically and ate it the same way. 
They were left alone ; bashful as he was, he was 
too gentlemanly to go and leave her, and with- 








out a word offered his arm and led her to the 
drawing-room. 

The next morning there was a merry time 
among the youthful guests, each and all on the 
alert to phillapeene their mate. Annie was the 
only one of the gay girl-group that did not rise 
with the intent of winning some delicate gift 
with the magic word. The thought of speaking 
to Clarence La; made every nerve quiver 
and shrink. But she became excited with hear- 
ing the rest and on the impulse of the moment 
sought out the bashful man. He sat in the al- 
cove window of the library, absorbed, apparent- 
ly, in a volume of poems. Ah, his heart at 
that moment sung a sweeter poem than pen has 
ever written, and louder and sweeter and more 
heavenly grew the music as his keen ear detect- 
ed the tread of a delicate step. Another mo- 
ment and a light hand pressed his shoulder and 
a voice breathed into his ear—“ phillapenea.” 

“And that means I want a gift, sir,” said he, 
breaking a second time the fetters that had so 
long enchained his soul. “Is it cash or credit 
principle with you ?”’ and he looked as he had 
never looked before into the eyes of the blushing 
Annie. 

“Cash, sir,” said she, humoring the jest. 
“Shall I ring for your purse?” and she was 
bounding away, her heart all in a tumult, why, 
she had not time to question, when he, gently 
detaining her, drew from beneath his book a little 
parcel and placed it in her hands, saying: “If 
it be not acceptable, I will exchange it.” 

Annie flew rather than ran from him at the 
sound of laughing voices coming near, and gain- 
ing her chamber, locked the door and threw her- 
self upon a couch, too weak with the flood of 
impassioned thought to sit or stand. The gift, 
his gift, lay on her heart—she dared not open it. 
There was a depth of meaning in his tones as he 
had given it to her, that she had never felt before 
in those of any other friend. That dream too 
sweet to cherish came back again and she could 
not bid it go away. 

A plea of headache excused her from the 
breakfast table, but she joined the group at din- 
ner,and the observant sister saw that she wore a 
golden chain which she had never seen. Anoth- 
er sawit too, and his heart leaped up with a pulse 
it had never felt before, for attached to those bril- 
liant links, hidden close to the maiden’s heart, 
was a jewelled locket of exquisite make, and in 
that locket lay enshrined his pictured self. 

* * * * * 

There was a triple wedding at old Mr. Mur- 
ray’s on the next Christmas Eve. And then, 
and not till then, did Annie, the fairest bride of 
all the three, reveal to her teasing and coaxing 
brother the delicate way in which that bashful 
lover of her’s had asked her heart. 

“ Did I not tell you it would end in a wedding, 
Edward ?” said the prophetic Louise. “ Ah, there 
was never a lover yet so bashful but would find 
some way to win the maiden of his choice.” 

“ Though I believe to me belongs the credit 
of this latest way,” said Clarence, as he drew 
near the group. i 

“ Those confounded almonds,” joined in the 
aged father, a tear in his dim eyes, a smile upon 
his lips. “It is too bad, too bad, the birdling of 
my nest must sing now in a southern home, 
wooed by a phillapena present !”’ 


Try 1t.—Any human being who will have 
the presence of mind to clasp the hands behind 
the back, and turn the face towards the zenith, 
may float at ease and in perfect safety, in toler- 
able still water—ay, s) there, no matter how 
long. If, not knowing how to swim, you would 
escape drowning, when you find — in deep 
water, you have only to consider yourself an 
empty pitcher; let your mouth and your nose— 
not the top part of your heavy head—be the 
highest part of you, and you are safe ; but thrust 
up one of your hands, and down you go—turning 
up the handle tips over the pitcher.— Yankee Blade. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
SUNSHINE, 


BY N. F. CARTER. 

With sunshine in the heart, 
There’s sunshine all around a9; 
Pure pleasures to impart, 

When it for once has crowned us. 
And all the dreary gloom, 

Whence springs our spirit sadness, 
Puts on a rosy bloom, 

And wears a smile of gladness! 


Ah, what this life mrust be 
Without this spirit brightmess! 
It were a troubled sea, 
With waves of foamy whiteness. 
Lashed by the furious storm, 
That threatens with its raging, 
Like some stern, giant form, 
Suecessfal conquest waging. 


But with it, 0, the hours, 
How beautiful in passing ; 
All garlanded with flowers, 
And gems of joy’s amassing’ 
Till e’en an Eden seems 
This earth so dark to many; 
And each glad spirit deems 
It ne’er is drear to any- 


And who would have it, may, 


Each teardrop chased ’ 
Sk een nin 
These will bring the biiseful day, 
The heart that sunshine wooing. 
And if ne guilt is there, 

No tarnish mars life’s story, 
It e’er will linger there 

In all its morning glory. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


A LITTLE LOVE AFFAIR. 


BY WALTER GAY. 








He was a daguerreotypist. He said, “he 
eould buff a plate, and take a picture, as well as 
the next man.” And who doubted him? Not 
the “next man,” surely, for he happened to be 
a bookseller, and didn’t understand anything at 
all about daguerreotyping. 

Well, our daguerreotypist was a jovial, hearty, 
good-looking fellow; and withal a real artist. 
He loved his profession, as an art, and not mere- 
ly as a mechanical business. He was pleased 
with the poesy of his occupation; and sought to 
ennoble it, by connecting with it everything that 
was beautiful in theory, and excellent in prac- 
tice. And whenever he saw a good man, he 
would call him a daguerreotype of the Supreme 
Being. Moreover, our daguerreotypist was fond 
of the ladies, and experienced great delight in 
taking their pictures ; “for” he said, “they al- 
ways made such ‘ favorable impressions.’” He 
never yet had taken an imperfect “ likeness ” of 
a beautiful woman. And while one of the fair— 
“fair sex”? was seated before the ‘“ Camera,” 
our daguerreotypist would peep through at her, 
a much longer time than was necessary to ar- 
range the “apparatus.” “ He did this,” he said, 
“go as to be certain of a good impression.” 
Then he was such an enthusiastic chap, that he 
always fancied he saw a legion of daguerreotypes 
of himself, dancing in every woman’s eyes he 
chanced to look into. 

Our daguerreotypist was called John Cooper, 
by his father, “Johnny” by his mother, Mr. 
Cooper by his debtors, and Jack by his friends. 
The ladies called him all sorts of sweet names, 
the most prominent of which was that of “the 
dearest creature in the world.” 

Now one of Jack’s female friends was named 
Caroline Dormilly, and Jack had known her 
ever since she was a little girl. Of course their 
long acquaintanceship had made them warm 
friends. His affection for her was ardent and 
brotherly. “He liked her,” he said, “very 
much, but it could not be said of him that he 
loved her, according to the general meaning of 
that term—since he had concluded not to marry 
her, for many reasons—the chief one was, be- 
cause she was engaged to be married to Eugene 
Chewsong,” who was: called a very handsome 
man, and certainly was very romantic and very 
sentimental. 

Caroline was very much attached to Eugene, 
because her disposition was similarly romantic, 
and there was no one she knew who could talk 
about the stars in such languishing strains .as 
“her dear Eugene.” He felt very happy in his 
love, and in the hope of his union with Caroline 
being speedily consummated. And but one 
thing troubled him ; and that one thing was our 
friend, Jack Cooper. 

You see, Jack used to call upon Caroline and 
her parents very often ; and being welcomed as 
a brother by Carry, and as a son by the old folks, 
he used to be very intimate, and very much at 
home. 

Now, although this was all right enough, yet 
Eugene grew jealous—as all romantic young 
men do, when they get an opportunity, for they 
seem to think that no courtship can be perfect 
without a tinge of jealousy or misfortune. 

So one evening Carry gave a large party, to 
which the daguerreotypist and Eugene were of 
course invited. 

We don’t intend to give along, tedious de- 
scriptionof the party, because it was not different 
from other parties. The little children were as- 

bled, as is ¢ ary, in an upper room, and 
they were singing 

“ Oats, peas, beans, and barley grows,” 

while down stairs there was the usual congrega- 
tion of women dressed in white, "and women 
dressed in black, pretty women, and ugly wo- 
men; young men and grandfathers ; men with 
bald heads, and men whose heads never bawled. 

An awkward reserve prevailed, as usual on 
all occasions of the kind, in their commence- 

ment. One young man ventures to say to a 
lady, that it’s “very co!d,”—to which she re- 
plies—‘ yeth thir,”—and then some one else 

















asks her if she is fond of music, and again she 
says—“ yeth thir.” 

And thus a chilly exclusiveness is maintained 
until the lady of the house brings in a large din- 
ner plate and whirls it rapidly round on the floor, 
when an old gentleman rushes to cateh it before 
it falls, and a young gentleman does the same ; 
when they both get confused, and entangling 
their legs, both fall to the floor, causing a hearty 
laugh, and the commencement of the evening’s 
amusement. 

Then come the usual games of “ pawn,” 
“fox and geese,” ete., etc.,—in one of which, 
persons are selected, in turn, to stand outside the 
parlor door, in the cold, and wait for somebody 
to come and kiss them—and some facetious 
young lady when it comes her turn, will take 
great pains to name the handsomest gentleman 
in the room, as the person she would like to kiss ; 
and when he comes out of the parlor, she’ll 
scream very prettily, and feign to run away from 
him in fear (hoping he will follow her), and then 
fecls much vexed, when she finds the handsome 
gentleman is not at all disposed to run after her; 
but on the contrary, very coolly walks back into 
the parlor without kissing her. She is so much 
annoyed at this, that during the evening, she is 
sure to exclaim, that “she don’t think Mr. So- 
and-So” (the handsome gent.) ‘at all good- 
looking.” 

It happened that while they were playing one 
of these games, Carry’s turn came to stand out- 
side the parlor door and be kissed. 

It occurred in this way—Mr. Chewsong had 
been called out by some young lady, and having 
received the usual dose of lip nectar, he called 
for his darling Carry, and when she came out 
he kissed her, “as in duty bound, you know ;” 
but then he told her that he shouldn’t like to 
have her kissed by anybody else, and ventured 
to recommend that she should either call for 
him, or for some very aged gentleman. 

So he went back into the parlor, and walked 
through it quickly, until he came to the other 
door, which he carefully opened and then peeped 
out into the entry, to see who Carry had chosen. 
And who had she chosen? Why, our friend 
Jack Cooper, the daguerreotypist. And there 
he was kissing Carry as affectionately as you 
please. 

Here was abreeze. Whew! It was too much 
for Chewsong. He couldn’t stand it. He thought 
of doing something desperate on the spot; but 
restraining himself, he shortly after took his hat, 
and his anger, and went home. 

“Vengeance on the daguerreotypist !” was 
aboutall Eugene could say; but he thought a great 
deal that was very bitter and malicious. He 
looked very sour, and scowled at every man he 
met, and wished the lamp-posts were daguerreoty- 
pists, that he might annihilate them. 

So you may know how he felt when he reach- 
ed home. Not at all agreeable. 

It was a very cold night, and there was no fire 
in Eugene’s room—and as his landlady had that 
day taken the carpet off his room floor to clean 
it, and had forgotten to leave his night lamp in 
the room, his wrath was not likely to be ap- 
peased. Then he made such haste to get into 
bed, that (like all people in a hurry), he was 
longer about it than if he had taken his time. 
He was so furious, too, that he tore his clothes 
in pulling them off, and nearly choked himself 
in his endeavors to loosen his cravat. He was 
in such a condition, that it would have been a 
charity for anybody to have hit him on the head 
with a large club, just by way of affording him a 
little relief. He wore patent leather shoes, and 
omitted to take them off, until after he had di- 
vested himself of the rest of his apparel—when 
he ought to have kept on his pantaloons at least, 
before untying his shoes. Thus in the excite- 
ment of his anger and haste, he got his shoe- 
strings entangled ; and there he was, shivering 
with cold and rage, pulling first one string and 
then another, without effect. And he might 
have frozen to death, for all the chance he had of 
getting the obstinate shoe-strings untied. So 
he just broke them, and then threw the shoes at 
the water pitcher, kicked over the chair, stub- 
bed his toe against the bed post, cursed both, 
and then tumbled into bed. But the effects of 
his exposure, together with his jealousy, caused 
an illness, which led to “ brain fever.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Our daguerreotypist had been kissed. It was 
a sweet kiss; not an ordinary one, but a kiss 
that took all the juice out of his lips. 

He felt rather good. He guessed he hadn’t 
felt so good for some time. So he went to his 
room in a much different mood than that in 
which we left Eugene. And as he prepared to 
retire, he took particular care to take off his 
shoes before he took off his pantaloons. Let 
every man follow his example in this respect, 
for it is an important point, and should not be 
slighted. 

As Jack Cooper was a bachelor, he lived as 
many bachelors do—he had a room to lodge in, 
and usually took his meals at the restaurants— 
but frequently the family down stairs used to 
invite Jack to breakfast with them, or dine, or 
sup—or would often send him up something in 
the shape of hot biscuit, or a plate of pancakes, 
in the morning before he went out. Therefore 
Jack lived very comfortably, and as he was very 
sociable, all the people around him caught the 
infection, and became equally lively and friendly. 
And if everybody would follow Jack Cooper’s 
example, and act like congenial human beings, 
instead of cold marble statues, we should have 
more happiness, and less bickerings and con- 
cealed jealousies. 

On the next morning, Jack was up early, and 
looked very bright, and must have felt very 
good, for he whistled gaily, looked in the glass 
pretty often, hummed bits of opera tunes, and 
altogether was very much contented with him- 
self, and all the rest of the world—especially the 

¢ ladies. 

He was just the sort of man that we should 
wish to take our daguerreotype. 

Jack had not more than finished dressing, 
when the servant girl tapped at his room door ; 








and when he told her to come in, she asked him, 
would he have some breakfast? and told him 
particularly that missus sent her compliments. 
But he had fed so heartily on his last night’s 
kiss, that he had no appetite for material food, 
and returned his compliments to the missus, and 
begged leave to say he would only take a cup 
of coffee. 

So when Mary went to get the coffee, our 
friend conceived a villanous notion of trying the 
difference in kisses from different females—for 
he thought if they were equal to the kiss he re- 
ceived the night before, he should like nothing 
better than to be kissed continually. Old Mrs. 
Cooper used to say, that “Johnny always had a 
sweet tooth.” 

But to let you into the secret, good reader— 
the daguerreotypist was in love. He didn’t 
know it, however, because he didn’t know how a 
man could transfer or rather centre his affections 
upon one person. Jack’s love had hitherto been 
universal. But this morning he felt very pecu- 
liar. Do what he could, the picture of Carry 
kept continually dancing before him. He bore a 
daguerreotype likeness of her upon his heart, 
and it was a very favorable impression, too ; 
and then it was so firmly fire gilded, that all the 
chemicals produced from the crucibles of heart- 
lessness and immorality could never erase the 
picture. 

But he said he didn’t love her—O, no, not he. 
Why he had always looked upon her as a sister. 
He respected her—but he didn’t want to marry 
her. He’d never thought of such a thing. Be- 
sides how could it be possible for him to love her, 
when she was engaged to be married to another? 
O, it was absurd. Jack always reasoned thus, 
whenever he thought of Carry’s projected mar- 
riage—and he always tried to convince himself 
that he didn’t care any more for Carry than for 
his other lady friends—yet the great goose had 
been in love with her, all the time. 

Presently the girl Mary returned, bringing a 
cup of coffee ; and when she handed it to Jack, 
with a curtsey, what does he do but kiss her! 
O, the wretch! Well, Mary was so overcome 
with delight, that she stood stock still for a 
moment, seemingly wondering whether she was 
in heaven or on earth; and when she came to 
her senses, she ran out of the room, laughing, 
and appearing very well pleased. So much for 
a kiss. Jack now said he’d get married any- 
way. He vowed he would. And while he was 
thinking of the comforts of married life, he heard 
a rap at the door. Who could it be? “Come 
in,” said Jack. A rather pretty face (Grecian), 
all covered with blushes peeped in, and a very 
nice sort of a mouth said—* missus sends her 
compliments, and will Mr. Cooper have another 
cup of coffee ?”’ 


CHAPTER III. 

We have said that Mr. Chewsong was afflicted 
with brain fever—but previous to his delirium he 
wrote many letters to Caroline, upbraiding her 
for her indiscreet conduct in kissing Jack Coop- 
er. Carry was very repentant, for she thought 
she loved Eugene very much, and for him she 
would have laid down her life, and waited patient- 
ly for a policeman to “take it up.” But her 
love was romance, and had she examined her 
heart closely, she would have found that her 
affection for Eugene had no healthy foundation. 
Yet it was delightful to her to think she was in 
love. 

There are many noble creatures in existence 
who wish to be beloved, and will grasp at the 
semblance of love, and cherish it, even though 
they may know it to be a shadow, only to 
delude them. 

Had Carry thought of the matter earnestly, 
she would have chosen the daguerreotypist— 
for it was he whom she really loved, and none 
other. 

Well, when the delirium seized Eugene, he 
would rave wildly, uttering anathemas against 
the daguerreotypist, and calling loudly for Carry. 
She used to hear of his dreadful wailings, and 
felt sad, and was very anxious for his recovery. 
So she continually sent him presents of “ calves- 
foot jelly ” blanc-mange, custard, ete. 

The kind attention he received hastened his 
recovery, and he was nearly well, when we found 
him lying in bed, with a little basket made of 
willow (in his hand), which he was gazing upon 
fondly. First, he took from it some white 
grapes—delicious present—then some hot-house 
peaches, all nicely arranged with peach leaves ; 
but last, and not least, was her dagucrreotype— 
he seized it hastily, and kissed it with great fer- 
vency. Then he held it a little distance from 
him, and looked at it, and kissed it over and 
over and over again. QO, he was full of delight. 
He must have kissed it at least a hundred times, 
but as he was going to kiss it for the hundred 
and first time, a sudden change came over him— 
when, instead of kissing the picture, he dashed 
it against the wall, and broke it all into little 
pieces. Why did he doso? Because the last 
time he looked at it, he discovered, in capital 
letters, upon the case :—“Joun Cooper, 
Dagquerreotypist.”’ 

A little storm ensued. All his love was at an 
end. She had been to see the daguerreotypist— 
perhaps he had kissed her. O, agony! Bat it 
was useless—this little circumstance led to a 
quarrel, and. the match was broken off. Then 
followed a courtship between Carry and Jack; 
and one morning they both woke up, and found 
themselves man and wife. 

The last time we saw them, they were situated 
very comfortably in a beautiful residence ; and 
two little daguerreotypists were playing at 
“marbles,” and other little childish games, 
which look so pleasing to the “ children of larger 
growth.” 





PoretRY AND Prose.—One day in spring 
Sir Walter and Lady Scott strolled forth to en- 
joy » walk around Abbotsford. In their wan- 
derings they crossed a field where a number of 
ewes were enduring the frolic of their lambs. 
“Ah!” exclaimed Sir Walter, “’tis no wonder 
that poets, from the earliest ages, have made the 
lamb the emblem of ace and innocence!” 
“They are, indeed, delightful little animals,” 
returned her ladyship, “especially with mint- 
sauce !”—Biographical Phim wom 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
STANZAS. 








BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


Farewell, ye old familiar scenes, 
I leave you with a tear; 

For now the future of my days 
Looks winter-like and drear. 

And since that all I love has gone, 
I too must seek another 

More cheering spot, if such there be, 
And strive my grief to smother. 


The certain shaft of cruel death 
Smote those dear to my bosom, 

As in the changeful spring, the blast 
Will blight the opening blossom. 

Where’er I gaze, each silent thing, 
Tree—rock—and rolling river— 

Speak to my aching heart of those 
Now lost to me forever! 


Yonder with thee, my bosom friend, 
I frequently have rambled ; 

And up yon wild and wind-swept hill 
We fearlessly have scrambled. 

I know that tears in human grief 

* Are spent too oft in vain; 

And would my heart might calmly bear 
Life’s certain lot of pain. 


And as I gaze upon her face, 
I think of what has been! 


That friend is cold beneath the sod, 
Others have left this spot; 

And now I feel « lonely thing, 
By all on earth forgot. 

The cold, wild waves of Time’s deep sea 
Break o’er my sinking bark, 

And when I to the future turn, 
Alas—’tis dim and dark! 





MLLE. RACHEL’S NOSE. 


One day in the latter end of December last, 
ja two o’clock in the afternoon, Mlle. 
Rachel was passing <= one of the princi 
streets of the city. She alighted from fer eletoh 
and walked along on foot in order to observe 
the Christmas displays in the richly adorned 
warehouses. The snow had*ceased to fall since 
the evening before ; the air was clear and calm, 
but excessively cold. Enveloped in ermines the 
aye braved with her habitual 
the rigors of the temperature, and courageous 
exposed her delicate visage to the sharp and bit. 
ing frost. With much less indifference did she 

pear to endure the gaze of a gentleman who 
had just met her, and who stared at her with an 
embarrassing attention. His fixed and continu- 
ed gaze seemed naturally to her to be a most ex- 
traordinary impertinence, and already were her 
eyes flashing with rage when the gentleman 
springing towards her caught her in his arms, 
held her tightly to prevent resistance, then stoop- 
ing, he gathered up a handful of snow, and be- 
hegre | with it the celebrated lady’s nose. 

Rachel screamed fearfully, a crowd gath- 
ered around, but none among the spectators 
exhibited the least desire to oppose a proceeding 
that they observed with so lively an interest. 
One of them even offered a second handful of 
snow to continue the operation. This was done 
veer prompt. and when the gentleman had 
rubbed until he appeared satisfied, he restored to 
the lady her liberty, and saluting her with a re- 
spectful bow, said to her, “ Excuse me, madame, 
but your nose was freezing, and it was the only 
means of saving it.” The assistants confirmed 
by their voices and gestures the truth of his 
words, and Mile. Rachel now comprehending 
that what she had taken for an offence was an 
important service, passed from anger to grati- 
tude, and gracefully returned her ks to the 
saviour of her nose.—French Courrier. 





PETER THE HERMIT. 


A wonderful man was this Peter the Hermit— 
slight and low in stature, mean in person, but 
with flashing eye: feeble, too, as clad in hood 
and tunic of unbleached wool, a coarse cloak 
searcely covering his arms, and barefoot, he 
made his way among camps and courts; among 
crowded cities and unfrequented uplands, sway- 
ing all Europe by the might of his resistless 
eloquence. Marvellous must this have been. 
Would that some fragment of even one of his 
addresses—even a mere sentence or two of his 
burning words, had been preserved to us. We 
have many a _— of many a prelate recorded 
in the monkish annals of these times: we still 
have that of Urban at the council of Placentia, 
formal and prosy enough, but the rude eloquence 
of the soldier-hermit was, most likely, not of a 
kind for the learned convent writer to waste his 
glossy ink and choice vellum upon ; and so, like 
the mighty effect that followed, all has passed 
away. ‘The way, indeed, in which Peter the Her- 
mit is spoken of by cotemporary writers, seems 
to us to be very peculiar. No miracles are as- 
signed to him, although at this period every ab- 
bey could boast of some half-dozen: no labored 
eulogies redolent of superlatives, follow the ac- 
count of his labors. Even whilst the highest 
praises are bestowed on Tancred, Baldwin and 
Godfrey, the originator of the enterprise, in which 
they took part, is contemplated rather as though 
the writers marvelled that a man so mean and 
low should have wielded so mighty a power, 
than with admiration and love.—British Quarterly. 


> 





FUNERALS OF THE MALAYS. 

The Malays are very fond of music, and are 
pretty good performers. They even have music 
at their funerals, and a large band accompanies 
the procession through the streets. During my 
stay at Manilla, there was a great mortality 
among the children, and some were buried every 
day. One day I met four little boys running 
along, laughing and swinging a basket between 
them, and to my surprise discovered that the 
basket contained a dead child, strewn over with 
flowers. I saw another dead child interred with 
more ceremony. The procession was headed by 
a brass band, preceding a sort of platform, orna- 
mented with ribands and flowers, carried on the 
shoulders of several men, and surmounted by a 
canopy, beneath which the dead child was seated 
on a wooden horse, its back supported by a piece 
of wood, while its head swung about on each 
side. The spectacle, which struck me with hor- 
ror, seemed very attractive to the crowded popu- 
lation in the streets.—A ’s Tour. 





CURIOUS DINING HALL. 

A London paper says that Professor Owen 
was recently entertained at dinner in the garden 
of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, in the model 
of an Iguanadon. The animal in whose mould 
the dinner was given was one of the former in- 
habitants of Sussex, several of his bones having 
been found near Horsham. His dimensions have 
been kept strictly within the limits of anatomical 
knowledge. The length from the snout to the 
end of the tail was 35 feet ; he was 12 feet high ; 
the circumference of his body was 25 feet, and the 
girth of his fore leg 6 feet 6 inches. Twenty- 
one gentlemen dined comfortably within the in- 
terior of the creature, and Professor Owen sat 
in his head as a substitute for brains. 


Sester’s Picnic. 


A friend living in London, during 185 
frequently notieed at his fishmonger’s take 
signs of ‘‘ American Ice,” ‘ Norway Ice,” and 
“English Ice.” One day he asked : 

™ ich ice do you esteem the best? The 

b ed 


Ber) co ees 
“No, sir, not at all,”’ the fishmonger ; 
“ the f is the best, and next the Norwa ; 


the fact is, American ice is nothing bi 4 
pe ig but water 


of a country minister raised 
m 00 dollars to 400 dollars. The 
good man objected for three reasons: “ First,” 
can’t afford to give 
me more than three hundred ; second, because 
my ire y wh worth more than three hun- 
dred; third, because I have to collect my salary 
which heretofore has been the hardest part of my 
labors among you. If I have to collect an 
additional hundred, it will kill me.” 


Veep ey Sempre werner 


Mrs. Partington is anxious to know who is 
Nebraska bill that the papers are - 


old Nick seems to have had something to do with 
the bantling’s getting up. 





Dr. Bethune alluding to the dikes. of the cities 
of Holland says :—“ It is the only country, as 
Butler says in Hadibras, ‘that draws six feet of 
water,’ and ‘where men do not live, but 
aboard’—or, as another writer has it, where fe 
keels of vessels are h tye F les 
of the roofs, and the in the mars Mook 
down upon the swallows on chimney tops.” 

Some persqns whose lives are lace 
enough, contrive to throw a halo around their 
death-beds, and leave the world, which they have 
never illuminated, in a brilliant blaze of glory— 
just as the swan sings sweetly before dying, the 
dolphin dazzles the sailor’s eyes when in its last 
— and the lobster turns beautifully red 
when it goes to pot. 





~ 


eats, ommeniaen Soil by tong 
recently comm: suici ing. <A cor- 
oner’s Weutse was held u S vow of the body, 
and the pat Mg to conclusion only: 
‘ ae Li Agee ong did feloniously, wil- 

ya is malice aforethought, strangle, 
kill and murder himself, against the peace oe 
dignity of the State of Indiana.” 


YAS 





During the war of 1812, an old gentleman 
who was always on the alert to obtain the latest 
news from the army, made his usual inquiry of 


a wag. 

we Bhe latest news from the army,” replied the 
wag, “is, that they are in statu quo.” 

“Ah, how far’s that from Montreal?” asked 
the gentleman. 


. 
AAR AAR AAAAAAAARARS AALS 


Our friend B— was travelling lately in the 
om when a man came up and asked for his 
are. 

“Who are you?” said B—. 

“T, my name’s Wood, and I’m the con- 
ductor.” eo - 

“O,” sa ,very quie “that can’t be, 
for Wood ay stag tans Rava 


Were Sperm 


“Ah, doctaw, does the choleraw awfect the 
highaw awdaw?” asked an exquisite of a cele- 
brated physician in New Orleans. 

“No,” replied the M. D., “ but it’s death on 
spite and you’d better leave the city imme- 


‘The fellow sloped. 


PAAR ARAADAAPAAAAL AAAI 


In some parish churches it is the custom to 
separate the men from the women. A clergy- 
man, being interrupted by loud talking, stop 
short, when a woman, eager for the honor of 
sex, arose and said,: ‘“ Your reverence, the 
noise is not among us.” “So much the better, 
it will be soon over.” 


AYwwmenwmrwmnh CAMAAAMA 


A physician, who had attended on a patient a 
great length of time, one day called upon him 
when in rather a bad humor. 

The invalid complained, and stated that he 
could neither sit, stand, nor lic down. 

“ Well,” replied the doctor, “there remains 
one expedient yet ; suppose you hang yourself!” 


ARARAPRAADAADAAAANIAV 


A Southern boy was asked why he preferred 
to board at an expensive hotel and give dinner 
parties, instead of living at home, gave as-an ex- 
euse that “ Pa and Ma had got to be so sassy 
that he couldn’t stand it no longer, and so he had 
to quit ’em !” 


yeeevy yer IN 


For sea-sickness stay at home. For drunk- 
enness, drink cold water. For health, rise 
early. For accidents keep out of danger. To 
keep out of jail, pay your debts. Tobe happy, 
be honest. To please all, mind your business. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscetlaneons Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original tales, written expressly for the 
paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, it is 
strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 

AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO TILE IIOME CIRCLE. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 

so condensed as to present the greatest possible amount 

of inteliigence. No adverti ts are admitted to the 
paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 

THE MAMMOTH SIZRB, 
for the instruetion and amusement ef the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 


and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system tuat experience can sugyest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 
the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 


other weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of 
Gieason’s Picrorta.. 








The Fae is printed on fine white paper, with new and 
beautiful type, and contains 1240 square inches, being 
large weekly paper of eight super-royal quarto pages. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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